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A  Message  for  1  920. 

From  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion. 


TO  the  readers  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Review  I  wish 
to  extend  my  very  best  wishes  for  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  year  in  1920. 
The  year  just  passing  has  been  of 
the  greatest  historic  and  economic 
interest.  Peace  has  been  practical¬ 
ly  concluded,  and  while  the  tremend¬ 
ous  economic  disturbance  due  to  the 
war  is  not  yet  by  any  means  allayed 
there  is  nevertheless  reason  and 
ground  for  hoping  that  material  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  every 
true  citizen  of  this  country  to  do  his 
or  her  part  to  bring  back  to  the 
country  as  speedily  as  possible  such 
conditions  as  will  make  for  her  most 
rapid  development  and  growth.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the 
great  steadying  force  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  in  most  other  nations  is  the 
man  on  the  land.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  at  this  particular 
time  as  never  before  does  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  this  people  and  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  depend  upon  the  san¬ 
ity,  industry  and  progressiveness  of 
the  farmers  of  this  Dominion  and 
of  our  Allied  countries. 

As  head  of  a  Department  employ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  men  trained 
in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  our 
country  I  appreciate  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  these  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  importance  of  the 


Hon.  S.  F.  Toemie. 


part  that  the  graduates  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  now  play  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this,  Canada’s  great  basic 
industry,  agriculture. 

In  the  future  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past  will  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  be  true  and  I 
would  impress  upon  you  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  pursuing  most  assiduously 
both  in  college  and  in  later  life 
those  studies  and  researches  which 
make  for  progress  in  this  your  cho¬ 
sen  and  highly  important  calling, 
agriculture. 
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The  Commercial  Side  of  the  U.F.O. 

By  W.  L.  Smith,  Kditor  of  the  Farmers'  Sun. 


THE  results  achieved  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Farmers  in  the  commercial 
end  of  their  organization  have  not 
attracted  anything  like  the  popular 
interest  that  has  been  evoked  by 
the  achievements  in  the  political 
field.  These  business  results  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  as  striking  in 
their  way  as  the  outcome  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  election  that  placed  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Government  in  control  at 
Queen’s  Park.  They  are  not  unlike¬ 
ly  to  prove  more  lasting  and  more 
solidly  beneficial  to  Ontario  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  live  stock  end  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  undertaken  by  the 
organized  farmers. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  co-operative  sale  of  farm  stock 
through  the  United  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  company — part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  end  of  the  new  agricultural 
organization?  Something  over  a  year 
ago  U.  F.  O.  branches  or  individual 
members  of  the  organization,  began 
shipping  their  own  stock  to  Toronto 
market  to  be  sold  through  a  private 
commission  firm.  The  returns  ob¬ 
tained  in  these  cases  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  it  was  decided  to  go 
further,  establish  a  U.  F.  O.  selling 
agency  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
encourage  all  branches  to  sell  their 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  through  this 
agency. 

Business  in  this  new  line  opened 
up  last  February,  and  the  first  car 
of  stock  sent  in  was  shipped  by  the 
first  local  branch  established  by  the 
U.  F.  O.,  No.  1,  Brant  Township, 


Bruce  County.  In  the  first  week  16 
cars  of  stock  were  received  and  sold 
through  the  United  Farmers  own 
commission  department  at  the  Stock 
Yards.  The  business,  once  started, 
almost  rivalled  Jonah’s  gourd  in  rap¬ 
idity  of  growth.  In  a  short  time 
three  times  sixteen  cars  were  recei¬ 
ved  in  a  week.  Thereafter  it  was 
a  succession  of  jumps  to  100,  150 
200.  For  the  whole  of  October  the 
average  was  144  oars  per  week,  and 
in  the  first  week  of  November  a  new 
record  was  established  when  210 
cars  were  handled. 

At  present  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  stock  received  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  farmers’  company. 
The  proportion  of  receipts  from  On¬ 
tario  points  consigned  to  the  far¬ 
mers’  company  is  much  larger  than 
that.  A  great  deal  of  the  stock  late¬ 
ly  arriving  has  come  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Provinces,  this  movement  being 
particularly  heavy  because  of  for¬ 
ced  liquidation  following  upon  a  dis¬ 
astrous  crop  season  in  the  West. 
All  of  this  Western  stock  is  sent  to 
old  line  commission  houses,  but 
even  with  that  counted  in  the  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  that  had  only 
been  in  existence  8  A  months  up  to 
November’s  end  was  controlling  20% 
to  25%  of  the  total  arrivals. 

In  this  8A  months  a  total  of 
42,468  cattle,  51,900  hogs,  7,291  cal¬ 
ves  and  39,415  sheep  were  disposed 
of  co-operatively.  All  told  3,037 
cars  were  received  and  the  total  sales 
^mounted  to  $6,500,000.  Not  all  of 
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the  stock  arrived  by  train.  Some 
was  driven  in  by  near-by  farmers 
and  more  arrived  by  motor  truck 
from  points  within  a  radius  of  20 
miles  of  Toronto.  Stock  comes  in 
from  all  over  Ontario,  from  points 
between  the  Ottawa  Valley  in  the 
east,  Lake  Huron  in  the  west,  and 
Manitoulin  Island  in  the  north. 

It  has  not  been  all  easy  sledding 
for  the  United  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Company.  Local  drovers,  like 
the  silversmiths  of  old,  see  the  trade 
by  which  they  live,  endangered,  and 
some  of  these  have  resorted  to  un¬ 
fair  methods  to  avert  what  looks 
like  a  catastrophe  to  them.  In  some 
cases  they  are  reported  as  having 
offered  more  than  market  value  for 
stock  they  could  not  get  at  any 
price,  and  some  dissatisfaction  was 
caused  at  first  when  the  returns  for 
this  stock  were  received  from  the 
U.  F.  O.  Company.  But  farmers  are 
getting  wise  to  the  situation  and  are 
helped  in  this  by  their  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  stock  yards.  These  en¬ 
courage  members  of  local  clubs  to 
visit  the  yards,  see  how  their  stock 
is  disposed  of  and  learn  the  market 
requirements.  The  telephone  is  al¬ 
so  in  constant  use  in  keeping  local 
branches  informed  regarding  the 


situation  as  it  develops  from  week 
to  week. 

But  what  are  advantages  to  pro¬ 
ducers  from  the  new  system?  It 
scarcely  need  be  said  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  are  of  a  very  substantial 
nature.  Otherwise  there  would  have 
been  an  expansion  from  16  cars  in 
the  first  week  of  operation  to  210 
cars  for  the  first  week  in  November. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  advantages 
have  been  substantial,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  perhaps  in  cattle  where  the 
difference  between  drover’s  price 
and  co-operative  prices  has  in  some 
cases  gone  as  high  as  $25  on  a  single 
arrival.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  will  come  from  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  what  the 
market  demands  and  from  the  in¬ 
centive  to  improvement  in  quality 
that  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
each  man  receiving  the  price  that 
quality  commands  instead  of  an 
average  price  based  on  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  The  live  stock 
branch  of  the  United  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Company  has  not  only  in¬ 
creased  the  profits  of  live  stock  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  it  is  the  most  potent  in¬ 
fluence  yet  created  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  quality  in  Ontario  live 
stock  generally. 


The  all-round  teacher  should  know,  and  teach  something  of  sew¬ 
ing,  cooking,  designing,  domestic  sanitation,  chemistry  of  foods,  symp¬ 
toms  of  common  diseases,  poultry,  farm  accounts,  horticulture,  dairying, 
economic  insects,  architecture,  fertilizers,  field  crops,  animal  husbandry, 
soil  and  plant  life.  She  should  be  proficient  in  home  economy,  including 
the  canning,  drying,  salting  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe,  B.  A., 

Director,  Rural  Science  Schools,  Truro. 

In  the  Rural  Science  Bulletin. 
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Told  at  the  Corner  Store. 


Second  Prize  Story 

4  4TT  do  beat  all,”  said  Hess  Haw- 

1  kins,  “how  times  has  changed. 
We  used  to  thing  that  the  only  way 
a  man  could  learn  his  boy  to  be  a 
good  farmer  was  to  give  him  prac¬ 
tical  lessons  sixteen  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  and  let  him  spend  his 
Sundays  between  chores  and  church. 
But  now  there’s  young  Jimmy  Sel¬ 
kirk  went  to  some  school  for  four 
years  and  come  home  with  all  them 
new-fangled  farming  methods,  and 
I’ll  be  darned  if  he  doesn’t  make 
more  money  than  any  three  men  on 
the  4th  Concession.” 

When  Hess  started  speaking,  the 
company  that  sat  around  the  stove 
at  the  corner  store  usually  let  him 
have  the  floor.  Hess  was  as  es¬ 
sentially  a  part  of  the  little  general 
store  and  post-office  at  Jackson’s 
Corners  as  was  the  stove  itself. 
Ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  stay 
out  of  an  evening  I  can  remember 
Hess  as  being  the  last  word  in  local 
references,  and  he  had  the  fund  of 
reminiscences  and  stories  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  that  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  “oldest  inhabitant.”  He  could 
recall  the  original  line  fence  dispute 
between  the  Wards  and  the  Simp¬ 
sons  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  two 
cliques  that  have  been  at  variance 
now  for  three  generations.  When  the 
evening  was  well  advanced  and  small 
talk  was  disposed  of,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  Hess  would  branch 
out  into  a  story  which  was  always 
acceptable  to  us  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration. 


Review''  Competiton. 

So  when  he  referred  to  Jimmy 
Selkirk  we  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  to  follow. 

“Of  course,”  continued  Hess, 
“there  was  a  reason.  He  jest  nat- 
chelly  had  to  make  money.  He  came 
home  and  found  the  old  folks  in  debt 
and  it  was  up  to  him  to  make  good. 
If  the  old  folks  hadn’t  have  lost  that 
money,  probably  Jimmie  would 
never  have  done  so  good.  It  made 
him  get  right  down  and  scratch, 
which  he  certainly  done.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you-all  how  old  man  Selkirk 
come  to  lose  so  much  money  so 
sudden?” 

Here  Hess  paused  to  re-light  his 
corn-cob  pipe,  expectorated  with 
neat  precision  into  the  stove,  and 
related  to  us  the  following  story: 


Old  Silas  Selkirk  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  respected  farmers 
in  Orton  Township.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  settlers  in  that  part  of 
the  country  and  had  cleared,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  greater  part  of 
the  100  acre  farm  on  which  he  and 
his  wife  lived.  They  had  only  one 
son,  Jimmy,  to  whom  they  were  de¬ 
voted.  They  managed  to  give  Jimmy 
a  good  education  and  finally  sent 
him  off  to  college.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  old  couple  tried  to  keep 
things  going  in  a  small  way  and  just 
made  a  comfortable  living. 

One  fine  autumn  afternoon  in 
early  October  shortly  after  Jimmy 
had  left  to  take  his  final  year  at 
College,  old  Mr.  Selkirk  was  cross- 


By  R.  F.  Jukes,  ’21. 

<  c 
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ing  the  yard  towards  the  barn  when 
he  saw  a  buggy  turn  and  drive  in 
at  the  gate.  In  the  rig  was  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive  girl.  They  were 
evidently  strangers  to  the  locality, 
and  old  Silas  went  over  to  where 
they  had  pulled  up  by  the  house 
to  see  what  they  desired. 

The  young  lady  very  prettily  apol¬ 
ogized  for  intruding,  and  asked  for 
a  glass  of  water  since  the  weather 
was  quite  warm  and  the  roads  very 
dusty.  Old  Silas  hospitably  insisted 
that  she  come  over  to  the  verandah 
and  called  his  wife,  who  provided 
some  glasses  of  milk  and  some  cake 
for  the  travellers.  The  four  engag¬ 
ed  in  conversation  for  some  minu¬ 
tes  and  then  the  young  fellow  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  an  account  of  their 
presence  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  seemed  that  the  young  couple 
were  perpetrating  a  mild  run-away 
marriage,  for,  having  come  to  the 
mutual  agreement,  they  had  decided 
to  go  some  distance  away  from  home 
where  they  were  not  known  and  get 
married  quietly  at  some  country 
parsonage.  The  reason  for  this  se¬ 
crecy  was  that  the  young  lady  lived 
with  a  maiden  aunt  who  was  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  alliance  upon  which  the 
couple  had  set  their  hearts. 

The  young  man  then  enquired  the 
distance  to  the  nearest  parsonage, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  seven 
miles  away.  The  young  people  were 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  in¬ 
formation  since  it  was  already  draw¬ 
ing  towards  evening.  Old  Silas  and 
his  wife  were  quite  touched  by  the 
romance  of  the  affair,  and  were  very 
sympathetic  as  their  visitors  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart. 

Just  then  they  noticed  an  open 
buggy  approaching  in  which  was 


seated  a  man  who  was,  from  his 
garb,  unmistakably  one  of  the 
cloth.”  This  gave  the  young  fellow 
an  inspiration,  and  he  conferred  with 
his  fair  companion,  who  blushed  and 
nodded  consent.  He  then  turned  to 
old  Silas  and  his  wife  and  asked 
them  whether  they  would  allow  the 
happy  knot  to  be  tied  in  the  farm 
house  if  the  reverend  gentleman 
could  be  persuaded  to  officiate.  The 
old  couple,  already  quite  interested, 
heartily  consented. 

Running  to  the  gate,  the  young 
man  stopped  the  passing  minister, 
stated  his  errand,  and  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  tarry  long  enough 
to  earn  a  marriage  fee. 

Since  the  couple  were  already 
headed  towards  the  altar,  they  had 
the  necessary  certificate  duly  in 
order.  It  was  quite  dusk  when  the 
minister,  who  strangely  enough 
was  also  a  new-comer,  pronounced 
the  words  that  made  them  man  and 
wife. 

The  young  man  produced  the  cer¬ 
tificate  which  he  got  the  old  couple 
to  witness.  Old  Silas  and  his  wife 
signed  their  names  where  the  young 
fellow  indicated,  and  were  quite  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  romantic  turn  of  events. 
Their  visitors  left  amid  the  congra¬ 
tulations  and  good  wishes  of  those 
two  who  had  trod  life’s  pathway  to¬ 
gether  for  so  long  through  rough 
and  smooth,  and  knew  that  such  a 
partnership  was  a  solemn  undertak¬ 
ing.  — 

It  came  just  after  Christmas  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Old  Silas  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  formal  notice  from 
the  bank  in  a  nearby  town,  stating 
that  his  note  for  $5,000.00  dated 
October  7th,  and  due  three  months 
from  said  date,  was  now  payable  at 
the  bank. 
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Convinced  that  some  mistake  had 
been  made  he  went  to  interview  the 
manager  of  the  bank.  The  manag¬ 
er  was  very  polite,  said  he  would 
look  the  matter  up,  and  dispatched 
a  clerk  to  hunt  up  the  reason  for 
the  notice.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
clerk  returned  with  a  note  for  $5,000 
signed  by  both  old  Silas  and  his  wife 
and  dated  October  7th.  The  mana¬ 
ger  asked  Silas  if  that  was  his  sig¬ 
nature  upon  the  note.  The  old  man 
examined  it  and  admitted  that  it 
was,  but  said  he  was  positive  that 
he  and  his  wife  did  not  sign  such 
a  note. 

After  due  enquiry  it  transpired 
that  last  October  two  men,  one  ans¬ 
wering  the  description  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  of  a  few  months  past,  and  the 
other  suspiciously  corresponding  to 
a  certain  reverend  gentleman,  had 
entered  the  bank,  started  an  account 
and  stated  that  they  were  represent¬ 
ing  a  large  corporation  and  were 
prospecting  for  oil  in  the  locality. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  had  pre¬ 
sented  this  note  to  be  cashed,  stat¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Silas  Selkirk  was  join¬ 
ing  the  enterprise.  Seeing  the  sig¬ 
nature  was  genuine,  and  knowing 
Mr.  Selkirk  to  be  sound  financially, 
the  cashier  cashed  the  note  without 
further  question.  The  strangers  had 
disappeared,  but  here  was  an  au¬ 
thentically  signed  note,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  payable. 

Old  Silas  returned  home  in  a  dazed 
condition  and  broke  the  news  to  his 
wife.  Very  vaguely  they  remember¬ 
ed  signing  something  that  they 
thought  was  a  marriage  certificate, 
last  October,  but  they  were  so  excit¬ 
ed  at  the  time  by  the  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  it  was  so  dusk,  that 
they  could  not  recall  much  more 
than  the  fact  that  they  had  signed 


where  the  young  man  had  indicated. 

The  situation  was  alarming,  for 
beyond  his  farm  and  equipment  old 
Silas  had  practically  no  capital.  It 
had  cost  him  quite  a  sum  to  educate 
his  boy  and  being  alone  on  the  farm 
he  had  not  made  much  more  than  a 
living.  Of  course,  his  farm  would 
more  than  cover  the  note,  but  it 
would  mean  selling  out,  and  such  a 
course  at  his  age  would  be  a  very 
hard  blow. 

He  managed  to  persuade  the  bank 
manager  to  renew  this  note  for  an¬ 
other  three  months,  but  he  kept  the 
sad  news  secret  from  his  boy  until 
spring,  when  Jimmy  returned  home 
after  successfully  completing  his 
.  college  course. 

Old  Silas  then  told  his  boy  the 
whole  story  and  finally  broke  down 
as  he  related  the  dreams  that  he  had 
entertained  of  Jimmy  taking  the 
farm  while  he  retired,  for  he  now 
realized  that  his  plans  were  shatter¬ 
ed  and  the  schemes  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  were  impracticable. 

As  old  Hess  Hawkins  said,  it  was 
up  to  Jimmy  to  dig  in  and  make 
good.  There  was  good  stuff  in 
Jimmy  and  he  needed  it  all.  He  first 
of  all  persuaded  his  father  to  give 
him  the  reins.  He  then  went  to 
town  and  had  a  three  hour  session 
with  the  banker.  Perhaps  it  was 
by  a  miracle  or  perhaps  partly  be¬ 
cause  Jimmie  had  the  faculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  people  believe  he  meant  busi¬ 
ness — anyway,  Jimmy  came  home 
that  day  after  having  arranged  the 
transfer  of  the  note  into  a  mort¬ 
gage,  <and,  also,  “mirabile  dictu,” 
having  borrowed  another  $1,000.00 
to  finance  his  “new-fangled  farming 
methods.” 

It  is  a  long  story  how  Jimmy  built 

Continued  on  page  xxx.  ^ 
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“At  the  Shrine  of  the  Tricolors 

— Reds,  Whites,  Roans. 

By  Peter  Connon,  ’20. 


ONE  April  morning  a  party  oi 
Australian,  United  States,  and 
Canadian  soldiers  jammed  into  an 
old  double  decker  motor  bus.  This 
bus  was  full  brother  to  the  London 
and  Paris  omnibusses  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Marne.  Our  conveyance 
was  booked  for  a  special  mission, 
but  it  was  boarded  by  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  party  for  there  were  no  packs, 


is  said  always  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  mindful  of  a  warning  then 
current  among  the  superstituous : 
“Brig  o’  Balgownie  wi’  a  mare’s  ae’ 
foal  and  a  widows  ae’  son  doon  will 
ye’  fa.” 

After  about  a  two  hours’  drive 
through  rather  bleak  country  and 
over  a  good  but  twisting  road  oui 
canny  driver  wheeled  into  the  yard 
at  Tillycairn.  Here  we  were  wel- 
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rifles  and  other  impedimenta  to  lug 
aboard. 

We  were  in  the  “Silver  City  by  the 
Sea” — Aberdeen:  Our  objective  lay 
some  sixteen  miles  to  the  northwest 
— the  farms  of  Collynie,  Tellycairn 
and  Uppermill.  Not  Huns  but  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  were  our  prey. 

We  rambled  over  the  granite  pav¬ 
ed  streets  and  left  Aberdeen  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Bridge  of  Don.  On  our  left 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  quaint 
old  span  where  the  poet,  Byron,  it 


corned  by  Mr.  Duthie,  Mr.  Duthie 
Webster,  and  Mr.  James  Durno. 

The  first  glance  around  gave  im¬ 
pressions  of  good  thrifty  farming. 
Everything  was  neat  and  tidy — stab¬ 
les  plain  and  substantially  built  of 
sltone,  gravelled  paths,  strong  gates, 
painted  doors,  well  kept  lawn,  neat¬ 
ly  shaped  and  thatched  stacks,  handy 
water  supply;  good  fences;  in  the 
pastures  chumps  of  trees  for  shelter; 
in  the  stables  plenty  of  light  and 
whitewash. 
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Three  stock  bulls  were  paraded, 
and  subjected  to  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  They  were  Cluny  Proud  Aug¬ 
ustus,  a  stylish  red  roan,  bought  at 
the  Perth  sale  for  4000  gns;  Cud- 
ham  President,  a  very  smooth  white 
which  cost  1700  gns,  at  Birming¬ 
ham  sale,  and  an  older  bull,  Knight 
of  Lancaster,  a  strong  deep  fleshed 
red,  bred  at  Uppermill  and  bought 
for  1000  gms. 

Then  we  went  through  the  stables 
with  Mr.  Duthie  for  our  guide.  Mod¬ 
estly  he  pointed  to  each  cow,  told  her 
family,  made  comments  here  and 
there,  and  expressed  opinions  which 
were  worth  hearing  and  worth  re¬ 
membering.  We  were  seeing  his 
herd  at  the  poorest  time  of  the  year, 
just  previous  to  going  out  on  grass 
and  when  many  of  the  cows  had  just 
calved. 

For  individuality,  pedigree,  and 
breeding  quality,  Mr.  Duthie’s  herd 
is  second  to  none.  Among  the  cows 
there  was  a  noticeable  uniformity  of 
type  and  that  type  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  characters,  scale,  thick  flesh¬ 
ing  and  quality,  set  on  short  legs. 
For  smoothness  and  sweetness  tlm 
younger  cows  were  a  picture.  Al¬ 
most  anyone  of  them  could  be  fitted 
to  win  a  place  in  the  best  company. 
The  older  animals  were  just  as  won¬ 
derful  with  a  roof  of  flesh  on  the 
back  and  rump,  and  underneath 
good  udders,  and  signs  of  being  reg¬ 
ular  breeders  and  good  mothers.  On 
the  old  and  on  the  young  animals 
were  heads  which  the  Shorthorn 
phrenologist  would  describe  as  full 
of  character.  A  Scotch  herdsman 
would  explain  this  quality  with  the 
phrase  “real  lady  coos.” 

From  about  June  to  November 
those  aristocratic  maidens  of  the 
Shorthorn  world  roam  in  the  rich 


pasture  fields.  They  are  housed  all 
winter,  and  fed  only-  “strae  and 
neeps,”  the  vernacular  for  straw 
and  turnips. 

The  calves  came  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention.  Born  anytime 
from  January  to  May,  these  red, 
white  and  roan  youngsters  are  kept 
in  box  stalls  and  allowed  to  suckle 
their  mothers  four  or  five  times  a 
day  until,  with  their  dams,  they  are 
turned  out  on  pasture,  where  they 
remain  until  weaning  time  early  in 
October.  As  soon  as  they  will  eat 
they  are  fed  oilcake,  oats  and  hay. 
Some  of  the  younger  babies  were 
muzzled,  which  Mr.  Duthie  explain^ 
ed  was  their  fate  for  about  ten  days 
and  was  to  prevent  them  in  their 
youthful  ignorance  swallowing  straw 
or  binder  twine,  which  would  cause 
digestive  troubles.  Thus  cattle  bab¬ 
ies  and  human  babies  have  one  hab¬ 
it  in  common. 

Before  leaving  Tillycairn  we  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  famous  sale  ring 
where  in  October  some  of  the  world’s 
most  critical  buyers  of  Shorthorns 
gather  to  the  great  annual  Duthie 
sale.  One  American  enthusiastic 
was  so  impressed  when  he  stood  on 
this  heroic  ground  that  he  dug  up  a 
handful  of  the  soil  which  he  said  he 
would  bottle  and  carry  back  to  the 
States  for  a  souvenir.  Of  course  he 
was  from  Missouri. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Collynie, 
where  we  did  full  justice  to  the  lunch 
provided,  examined  pictures  and  in¬ 
teresting  souvenirs,  and  enjoyed  our 
genial  host’s  interesting  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  animals  and  breeders.  Con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  like  William  Duthie 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  young  stock- 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  ideals  and 
impressive  personality.  Although 
nearing  four  score  years  and  ten,  he 
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is  fresh,  alert,  vigorous  and  full  of 
enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  his  acti¬ 
vity  in  Shorthorn  matters  he  gives 
much  of  his  time  to  other  good 
works  amongst  them  being  an  earn¬ 
est  and  liberal  church  supporter,  and 
a  governor  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture  and  their  de¬ 
monstrator  in  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Like  many  of  the  great  master- 
builders  of  British  breeds  he  is  a 
bachelor,  and  he  jokingly,  or  per¬ 
haps  seriously,  advised  us  not  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  He  told  us  a  story  about  the 
late  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Little  Meth- 
ick,  which  seems  to  point  “Greater 
love  have  no  men  than  these  for 
their  Shorthorn  Cattle.”  On  his 
way  to  kirk  one  Sunday  morning  a 
neighbour  noticed  that  Mr.  White- 
head  looked  sad  and  worried  and 
remarked,  “I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
looking  so  bad.  I  hope  it’s  not  Mrs. 
Whitehead?”  Whitehead,  who  was 
an  Englishman,  replied,  “Lor’  no 
man,  if  it  had  been  she  I  would  soon 
get  another  wife,  but  it’s  my  good 
cow  Matilda,  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  like  again.” 

During  our  inspection  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  herd  in  the  byres  at 
Collynie  we  found  the  same  type  of 
large  framed,  deep  fleshed  cows. 
Again  many  of  them  had  evidences 
of  being  pretty  good  milkers  as  well 
as  being  first-class  beef  producers. 
In  this  herd  good  milking  qualities 
are  valued  for  it  is  recognized  that 
a  good  milker  is  usually  a  good 
mother.  In  fact  poor  milking  qual¬ 
ities  and  sterility  are  often  combin¬ 
ed  characters  so  that  cows  which 
fail  in  these  respects  are  soon  weed¬ 
ed  out. 

Next  there  was  a  parade  of  three 
impressive  stock  bulls.  The  Sap- 


hock  bred  Proud  Conqueror,  which 
cost  3,200  quineas;  Max  of  Cluny, 
a  thick,  smooth,  deep,  red  and  his 
son,  Masterstroke,  a  masculine  roan. 
The  latter  made  a  good  text,-  and  Mr. 
Duthie  had  some  interesting  things 
to  say  about  him. 

In  this  herd  of  between  160  and 
180  head  we  find  that  six  high  priced 
stock  bulls  are  kept.  This  practice 
is  noticeable  in  the  successful  herds 
for  a  new  sire  is  used  sparingly  un¬ 
til  he  proves  his  merits. 

The  following  summary  of  the  last 
Collynie  sale  held  in  October,  reflects 
Mr.  Duthie’s  success  as  a  breeder. 

One  ten  months  old  bull  calf,  Col¬ 
lynie  Knight  Lavender,  started  with 
an  initial  bid  of  1000  guineas,  and 
the  final  bid  was  5300  guineas. 

When  such  prices  are  paid  for 
pedigreed  calves  one  may  well  pause 
and  ask  some  pertinent  questions. 
Why  do  those  animals  fetch  such 
great  prices?  Isn’t  the  breeding  of 
such  stock  only  a  hobby  for  the  very 
wealthy?  Does  it  really  benefit  the 
ordinary  live  stock  industry? 

The  high  prices  are  paid  because 
the  animals  have  individual  merit 
backed  up  with  a  long  line  of  good 
ancestry.  This  combination  practi¬ 
cally  ensures  them  being  good  stock 
getters  and  thus  breeders  compete 
with  one  another  to  get  them  for 
herd  headers. 

It  is  a  hobby  which  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  life  work  calling  for  the 
very  best  energies  of  a  man.  Now¬ 
adays  to  reach  the  top  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  one  inherit  the  stock 
or  start  out  with  plenty  of  capital. 
Still  the  smaller  breeder  can  gradu¬ 
ally  work  up  if  he  brings  purposive 
intelligence  to  bear  on  his  work. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  high  prices 
the  argument  may  be  put  forth  that 
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it  retards  the  “grading  up”  of  the 
ordinary  unpedigreed  live  stock. 
Not  only  the  best  quality  but  also 
the  medium  type  of  pedigree  bulls 
are  likely  to  be  in  demand  for  pure¬ 
bred  herds  and  thus  only  scrub  pure- 
breds  will  be  available  for  crossing 
purposes.  However,  if  we  take  a 
larger  view  we  see  that  high  prices 
stimulate  pedigree  breeding.  New 
men  start  in  the  business,  more  an¬ 
imals  are  registered  and  thus  the 
smaller  herds  develop  and  provide 
good  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  ordinary  grade  herds.  Streams 
of  the  best  blood  gradually  find  their 
way  into  ordinary  grade  herds  with 
resultant  improvement  of  the  owners 
of  such  herds  will  but  send  the  scrub 
bulls  to  the  butcher  and  use  only 
good  pure-bred  sires. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  Mr.  Duthie’s  success  has 
many  lessons.  It  is  the  culminat¬ 
ing  effect  of  his  foresight  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  since.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  breeders  to  recognize  the  poten- 
talities  of  the  Cruickshank  cattle. 
In  1886  Field  Marshall  was  hired  by 
him  to  Queen  Victoria’s  herd  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1890  he  bought  34 
of  the  older  cows  from  the  Sittyton 
Jierd.  Since  then,  with  good  judg¬ 
ment  he  has  continued  the  work  of 
the  “Sage  of  Sittyton.”  Pedigree  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  speculation 
and  fetish,  but  its  appeal  has  been 


for  what  the  animals  it  recorded 
were  during  their  lifetime.  Almost 
side  by  side  with  the  records  of  these 
animals  is  the  story  of  the  life  aims 
of  their  owners.  He  has  not  only 
sold  animals -for  high  prices,  but  he 
has  been  buying  in  fresh  blood  at 
equally  as  high  prices.  His  general 
policy  has  been  to  introduce  no  dras¬ 
tic  outcrosses  but  to  use  blood  some¬ 
what  kindred  to  that  already  in  his 
herd  by  means  of  the  best  bulls 
available,  where  home  bred  sires 
were  not  used  or  by  buying  proven 
females.  There  are  innumerable 
other  factors  but  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  to  mention  the  men  behind  the 
herd — the  herdmen.  He  has  chosen 
the  right  kind  of  men  to  look  after 
his  stock.  These  men  have  1  had 
ideals,  lots  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
served  with  unremitting  care  and 
patience  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  fine  material  the  great  artist 
Mr.  Duthie  provided.  Climate  has 
also  contributed  its  quota;  that  hu¬ 
midity,  that  moderate  temperature, 
that  series  of  dull  skies,  which  brings 
good  pastures,  good  health  and 
mossy^backed  cattle. 

With  Carlyle  we  can  say — as  we 
drive  back  from  our  visit:  “Look 

closely  into  the  lives  of  great  men 
for  there  one  may  find  at  once  the 
safest  guide  and  the  strongest  sti¬ 
mulus  to  worthy  endeavour.” 
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“SIGNALLER,  C.F.A.” 

By  R.  L.  Balch,  ’23 
2nd  Prize  Poem,  “ Review  Competition ” 


Did  you  ever  sit  in  a  two  by  twice 
Cubby  hole,  running  with  rats  and 
mice. 

Three  on,  three  off,  rain  or  shine, 
Your  collar  turned  up,  your  eyes  on 
the  line, 

Counting  the  shells  as  they  come 
through  the  night, 

Watching  for  flares — “S.  O.  S.”  or 
“Lens  Right?” 

Did  you.  ever  fix  lines  in  a  disused 
trench, 

Holding  your  breath  from  the  dead- 
man  stench, 

Grasping  your  pliers  and  ‘issue’  knife 
Skinning  the  wires  for  your  very  life 
And  ducking  your  head  as  the  next 
one  came — 

A  shriek,  a  crash,  and  a  burst  of 
flame? 

Did  you  ever  tap  in  with  a  D  Mark 

HI, 

Crouched  in  a  hole  that  smelt  of  H.E. 
Praying  to  God  as  your  call  you  send 
That  you’ll  raise  the  guy  at  the  bat¬ 
tery  end, 

Then  cursing  the  bosche  when  at 
last  you  find, 

He’s  crumped  it  again,  in  front 
and  behind? 

Did  you  ever  come  back  with  your 
“O  Pip”  kit 

On  a  night  as  black  as  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit, 

Groping  your  way  through  the  mud 
and  wire, 

Your  only  guide  the  batteries’  fire, 
And  find  your  dugout  hit  by  a  shell — 
Your  chances  of  sleep  all  shot  to 
hell? 


Did  you  ever  have  “liaison”  to  do 
At  Battalion  Headquarters  and  Com¬ 
pany  too, 

With  a  little  red  line  down  the  “P. 
and  O.” 

To  A  59  that  old  timers  know, 

On  the  Voormezeaele  Switch  to  P14. 
Where  the  “minnies”  fell  and  the 
sniping  was  keen? 

Did  you  ever  wake  up  in  the  early 
morning 

To  the  dismal  wail  of  the  Klaxton 
warning, 

Feel  the  gas  at  your  eyes  and  throat 
And  pull  on  your  mask  while  scrip¬ 
ture  you  quote. 

As  you  hear  the  man  on  duty  shout 
“They’ve  dished  the  works,  turn 
linesmen  out!”? 

Did  you  ever  sit  at  the  battery  phone 
When  a  strafe  starts  up  and  you’re 
all  alone, 

A  plug  in  each  hand  and  one  in  your 
mouth, 

The  O.  C.  raving,  brigade  line  gone 
south, 

Trying  to  tell  if  the  F.O.O., 

Wants  you  to  fire  “intense”  or 
“slow?” 

If  so,  you’re  a  signaller  C.  F.  A.— 

A  lazy  devil  the  gunners  saj  — 

But  looking  back  on  the  queer  sen¬ 
sations 

That  came  to  men  on  artillery  sta¬ 
tions, 

Was  it  a  cinch? — I  leave  it  to  you — 
Would  the  gunners  swap  jobs  if  you 
asked  them  to? 
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New  Buildings  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 


FOR  several  years  before  the  war, 
the  need  of  expansion  in  resi¬ 
dence,  class-room  and  laboratory 
space  at  the  O.A.C.  was  keenly  felt. 
Plans  for  several  buildings  were 
completed  in  1914,  but  building 
operations  were  delayed  until  1919. 
Three  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

Mills  Hall — Before  the  war  it  was 
impossible  to  accommodate  more 
than  half  of  the  regular  student 
body  in  residence.  This  year  there 
are  570  regular  students  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Guelph,  and  the  old  dormit¬ 
ories  will  handle  only  248.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  remainder  have  rooms 
in  the  city  two  miles  distant. 

Ground  for  a  new  dormitory  was 
broken  in  July,  1914,  and  building 
was  immediately  postponed  when 
the  war  commenced.  Operations 
were  begun  in  earnest  in  May,  1919, 
and  “Mills  Hall,”  so  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  James  Mills,  who  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  College  from  1879  to 
1904,  is  now  beginning  to  show  its 
limestone  walls  above  the  spruces 
on  the  main  drive  at  the  north  side 
of  the  campus.  Work  has  been  slow 
on  account  of  shortage  of  labor  and 
building  material.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  early  in  the  summer  and 
equipped  in  readiness  for  the  stud¬ 
ents  next  September. 

Mills  Hall  is  an  “L”  shaped  build¬ 
ing  of  three  stories,  with  wings  153 
feet  and  115  feet  respectively.  The 


walls  are  of  Credit  Valley  limestone 
with  grey  sandstone  trimmings.  It 
will  contain  68  rooms  with  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  175  students. 
Each  flat  will  have  baths  and  lava¬ 
tories,  and  all  appointments  will  be 
most  modern.  The  floors  of  the 
corridors  and  entrance  halls  will  be 
of  re-inforced  concrete,  tiled  with 
red  quarry  tile,  and  the  walls  of 
pressed  brick  to  a  height  of  5  feet, 
with  stucco  above.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  common  room  29  ft.  x  43  ft. 
This  room  will  be  in  oak  panelling 
with  panelled  ceiling.  An  open 
hearth  fire  place  and  a  splendid  out¬ 
look  on  the  main  campus  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  this  room. 

The  architecture  is  Scholastic 
Gothic,  and  the  structure,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  on  the  college  campus.  The  cost 
is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150,000,  not  including  equipment. 

The  Apiculture  Building — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Apiculture  up  to  the 
present,  has  occupied  a  part  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute.  Not  only  is  this  ar¬ 
rangement  unsuited  to  the  needs  of 
the  department,  but  it  has  also 
cramped  the  quarters  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Department.  This  new 
building,  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  is  situated  across  the  car  tracks 
at  the  south  side  of  the  campus.  It 
is  built  of  red  brick,  two  storeys 
high  with  stone  basement.  The  di¬ 
mensions  are  64  ft.  6  in.  x  47  ft.  3  in. 
The  basement  will  be  specially  in- 

Continued  from  page  xxiv. 
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A  Promise. 

By  D.  G.  Fidlar,  ’22. 


DO  you  remember  those  irksome 
days  of  training  in  England, 
those  muddy  parade  grounds,  those 
drizzle  drenched  ditches  in  France, 
infested  by  rats,  cats  and  other 
things  that  crawl?  Mud  to  the 
knees — aye,  to  the  very  top  of  your 
tin  hats,  baggy  breeches,  tattered 
puttees  and  bulging  pockets;  weigh¬ 
ed  down  with  all  manner  of  hobbles 
and  death-dealing  instruments  — 
bully  beef,  biscuits  and  iron  rations, 
yet  withal,  willing  to  grovel  in  a 
shell-hole  when  those  whining  tor¬ 
nadoes  came  too  close — to  such  low 
measure  had  those  heroes  come  who 
went  forth  courageous  in  shining 
armour  and  new  boots. 

And  after  days  of  bully,  bacon  and 
machonacie,  to  come  back  to  “rest” 
and  some  real  grub,  only  to  have 
machonacie,  bacon  and  bully  thrown 
at  you  again!  Then  squatting 
around  a  brazier,  the  one  true,  com¬ 
forting  friend  you  had,  where  the 
heart  strings  loosened  a  trifle,  do 
you  remember  what  each  pal  pro¬ 
mised  himself  wihen  this  “wonderful 
experience”  was  over?  -One  was  to 
sleep  for  a  week  in  your  own  little 
bed  in  your  own  little  room  in  your 
own  little  home;  one  was  to  put  all 
sergeants  on  a  spit,  and  “turn  slow¬ 
ly  till  thoroughly  browned;”  still 
another,  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  at 
home  and  eat  till  every  plate  looked 
like  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard; 
while  one  or  two  said,  “Me  for  the 
backwoods,  and  they  won’t  find  me 
for  the  next  war.”  You'  have  all 
made  promises  of  some  kind. 


On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1919, 
in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  ballast, 
railroad  ties  and  a  moving  station, 
a  bright  red  canoe  was  manoeuvred 
out  of  an  over-crowded  baggage  car, 
and  after  it,  two  bulging  dunnage 
packs  were  heaved  with  some  very 
expressive  remarks  from  a  peevish 
clerk  anent  sleeping  quarters  and 
excess  baggage.  Coincident  with 
this  heated  action,  two  rough-look¬ 
ing  characters,  garbed  in  jack-boots 
and  soft  shirts,  dropped  off  a  day- 
coach,  and  throwing  down  two 
heavy  pack-sacks,  clumped  their  way 
into  the  Railroad  Restuarant,  clam¬ 
bered  onto  stools  and  proceeded  to 
dispel  that  illusion  that  we  eat  to 
live.  Greatly  refreshed  therefrom, 
they  stepped  out  into  the  clear  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine,  and  like  two  old  sold¬ 
iers,  lit  their  fags  from  a  single 
match,  the  while  heading  for  the 
afore-mentioned  baggage. 

As  you  have  probably  surmised, 
the  canoe,  the  dunnage,  the  pack- 
sacks  and  the  rough-looking  char¬ 
acters  are  soon  going  to  establish 
closer  relationship,  and  that  is  just 
what  happened,  for,  producing  dup¬ 
licate  baggage  checks,  marked  Can¬ 
adian  National  Railways,  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Atlkokan,  the  two  men  es¬ 
tablished  undoubted  ownership  to 
the  articles  mentioned,  after  success¬ 
fully  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
critical  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants. 
Having  passed  with  flying  colors,  the 
voyagers  toted  their  burdens  over 
the  few  hundred  yards  to  the  Atiko- 
kan  River  midst  the  “bon  voyage” 
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of  the  natives,  paused  long  enough 
to  adjust  the  load,  change  light  shoes 
for  their  jack-boots  (a  wise  step,  as 
was  decided  later),  and  pushing 
away  from  the  shore,  found  the 
rythm  of  their  stroke  gently  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  current,  and  soon 
passed  out  of  sight  around  a  bend 
in  the  stream. 

Sounds  nice,  and  it  was  nice,  till 
the  bow  paddle  began  to  hear  sounds 
of  submerged  distress  from  behind, 
and  turning  his  head,  beheld  the 
steersman  literally  up  to  his  knees 
in  water.  “What  ho,”  thought  he, 
“the  ship  has  been  scuttled,”  but 
no,  it  was  simply  that  Old  Sol  and 
his  minions  had  opened  the  seams 
slightly  and  the  craft  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  water.  Perforce 
they  had  to  land,  unload,  turn  the 
water  out,  and  load  again,  but  this 
time  with  small  logs  under  the 
dunnage  to  keep  it  dry. 

Noon-time  found  them  entering 
Steep-Rock  Lake,  and  soon  they  were 
preparing  their  initial  meal  of  tea, 
pork  and  beans  and  bread  and  jam, 
among  some  convenient  rocks  on  the 
shore. 

Two  hours  later  they  were  forg¬ 
ing  steadily  across  the  lake.  Steep 
cliffs  passed  by,  dropping  sheer  into 
the  black  waters  or  crevassed  by 
long  jagged  cracks,  mute  testimony 
to  the  mighty  power  of  winter,  with 
pine  and  cedar  clinging  with  their 
tough  old  fangs  to  inaccessible 
niches;  or  in  the  shimmering  dist¬ 
ance  strips  of  yellow  sand  split  the 
line  of  forest  and  lake,  and  islands, 
curved  on  their  sky-line  as  by  some 
giant  trimmer,  grew  into  vision  as 
the  canoe  ever  changed  its  position. 
The  faint  breeze  that  had  been  drift¬ 
ing  across  the  lake  now  stilled  en¬ 
tirely,  and  the  shore-line  doubled  it¬ 


self  in  the  mirrored  waters,  making 
it  very  hard  to  distinguish  any  bays 
or  streams.  It  also  grew  hotter — 
and  is  there  a  more  penetrating  heat 
than  that  in  an  open  boat  on  still 
waters?  Legs  became  cramped,  and 
great  commotion  ensued  as  they 
were  alternately  stretched  and  shift¬ 
ed  about.  Getting  hot  under  the  col¬ 
lar  was  now  a  concrete  fact,  and  it 
was  with  great  joy  that  the  eddying 
waters  of  the  Seine  River  were  spied, 
and  the  roar  of  the  Big  Falls  became 
audible  above  the  dripping  paddles. 

How  cool  the  white  waters  look¬ 
ed  as  it  dashed  over  the  forty-foot 
drop  in  its  carefree  manner,  and 
chasing  among  the  rocks  below, 
found  rest  in  the  still  waters  of  the 
lake!  So  good  in  fact  that  the  tra¬ 
vellers  forgot  they  were  hot;  forgot 
even  their  tender  knees,  and  eagerly 
pulled  to  shore  to  contemplate  the 
cataract.  But  coming  back  to  earth 
with  a  dull  shock,  they  realized  that 
the  real  work  was  only  beginning, 
for  did  they  not  have  to  portage  over 
this  beastily  old  Falls?  And,  oh, 
how  they  wished  they  could  tell  that 
man  a  few  choice  words  who  said 
twelve  chains  was  the  distance! 
More  like  a  mile  said  they,  as  canoe 
across  the  portage,  they  dropped  ex¬ 
hausted  and  perspiring  on  their 
packs  to  view  the  river  above,  and 
snatched  a  few  bites  of  cheese — that 
great  manna  of  the  wilderness. 

But  now  the  country  became  more 
friendly  as  they  passed  up  stream, 
and  they  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
there  was  a  certain  welcome  for 
them  in  the  extended  arms  of  the 
trees  and  the  cheerful  nodding  reeds 
that  caressed  their  canoe,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  real  hard  work 
in  surmounting  the  falls  and  rapids, 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  comradeship 
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with  the  great  outdoors  that  the  two 
men  pitched  their  tent  in  the  dark, 
cooked  a  sizzling  supper  and  crawl¬ 
ed  into  their  shake-down  for  the 
night.  Never  was  a  sleep  more 
peaceful. 

Maps  are  a  wonderful  invention, 
are  they  not?  There  are  several 
kinds  of  maps.  Human  maps,  which 
we  must  all  carry,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  other  map-hangers. 
Then  there  are  Railroad  Maps,  those 
enticing  folders  where  the  railroad 
is  a  beautiful  smooth  straight  line, 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  but  somehow  meanders  all 
over  creation  before  one  reaches  his 
destination  in  its  trains.  Then  there 
is  the  map  of  the  Road  of  Righteous¬ 
ness — so  says  the  Revivalist  in  his 
crowded  tent,  (but  “Beware  of  Pick¬ 
pockets.”)  But  I  am  digressing,  let 
us  find  our  way  back  to  the  voyag- 
eurs.  Though  the  morning  found 
them  somewhat  rusty  as  to  ball  and 
socket  joints,  a  swim  in  the  lake  and 
a  glowing  rub-down  had  converted 
the  September  morners  into  hungry 
young  animals,  with  breakfast  an 
absolute  necessity,  happily  soon 
realized.  So  ten  o’clock  found  them 
on  their  way  rejoicing,  with  nature 
still  smiling. 

Did  you  ever  find  yourself  in  a 
position  in  which  you  could  never 
before  imagine  as  being  possible? 
A  most  perplexing  situation  in  Life’s 
travels,  to  say  the  least,  but  a  most 
annoying  one  when  miles  away  in 
the  wilderness  with  only  a  ten-days 
grub  stake,  unknown  land  to  travel 
and  a  hundred  odd  miles  to  go.  In 
just  such  a  predicament  were  the 
travellers,  for  although  on  a  map  a 
body  of  water  may  look  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  the  actual  fact  is  that  it  resemb¬ 
les  nothing  better  than  a  cross-cut 


saw  with  great  bays  and  myriad  is¬ 
lands  put  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  confounding  the  innocent  canoe¬ 
ist. 

So  it  was  that  the  better  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  toiling  down 
blind  bays,  dodging  around  islands 
or  bucking  a  head  wind  across  a 
strait,  and  twilight,  deepened  by  a 
drizzle  that  had  set  in,  found  the 
two  men,  dog-tired,  wet  and  hungry, 
pitching  their  tent  at  the  lower  end 
of  Sawbill  Lake,  on  their  proper 
course,  too,  but  a  bit  peevish  at  the 
loss  of  time.  A  moral  there  is  to 
this  little  tale,  “Be  sure  you  know 
where  you  are  going  before  you  go.” 

As  the  sea  breezes  to  the  sailor 
or  clover  to  the  bee,  so  the  smoke 
of  their  fire  and  the  aroma  of  the 
frying  bacon  was  to  the  two  weary 
boys,  for  the  one  great  maxim  that 
canoeists  must  follow,  is  that  no 
matter  how  tired,  how  utterly  groggy 
one  may  be  after  a  hard  day’s  tra¬ 
vel,  a  fire,  a  pan  of  bacon,  bread  and 
a  pail  of  tea  are  the  fundamental 
panaceas  for  which  that  last  ounce 
of  energy  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
unlike  a  Victory  Loan  investment; 
put  your  last  ounce  to  work  and  you 
increase  it  an  hundred  fold. 

And  has  there  ever  been  a  more 
potent  brew  discovered  for  the  bush- 
man  than  just  plain  tea?  An  old 
battered  lard  pail  suspended,  sticky 
with  soot,  the  inside  tanned  to  a 
brown,  a  grimy  lid  with  a  hole  in  it, 
and  the  flames  licking  the  sides, 
with  the  glowing  embers  under¬ 
neath — the  lid  hisses,  the  water 
boils.  Careful  manipulation  off  the 
pole,  tap,  tap,  the  lid  flips  off,  five 
fingers  of  tea  hiss  as  they  hit  the 
last  roil  of  water,  and  see  them  un¬ 
curl.  The  lid  clinks  on  again, 
steeps  by  the  coals  for  five  minutes 
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and  you  have  a  liquor  more  rare 
than  ambrosia,  in  faith  the  very 
Fountain  of  Life  itself. 

And  across  the  lake,  the  western 
sky  cleared.  The  last  red  rays  of 
the  sum  soared  to  infinity  above 
pierced  the  depths  below,  and  back 
in  the  east,  the  black  clouds  retreat¬ 
ed.  Old  man  Kingfisher,  that  coron- 
etted  chatter-box  of  our  streams 
skipped  jauntily  down  the  river,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  rain  over,  “come  out, 
darn  you,  come  out.”  And  who 
could  resist.  So  the  red  canoe  two 
contended  warriors  and  a  fishing  rod 
passed  silently  out  into  the  lake,  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  black  shadows  of 
the  other  shores,  and  ’ere  they  re¬ 
turned,  Luna,  young  and  slender, 
peeked  above  the  tree-tops,  “bon 
soir,  mes  amis,  pleasant  dreams.” 

Morning,  with  the  sun  wide  awake 
and  a  filmy  spider’s  web  spun  from 
tree  to  tree,  with  its  catch  of  quiver¬ 
ing  pearls,  greeted  the  risers  as  they 
stepped  from  their  tent.  Breakfast 
of  fried  fish  this  morning!  Steaks 
of  flakey  wall-eyes,  rolled  in  corn- 
meal  and  browned  in  the  frying  pan. 
But  why  will  Science  spoil  it  all! 
For  is  not  the  pike  a  host  for  the 
tape-worm.  So  says  the  Professor, 
and  he  ought  to  know.  Shades  of 
corruption,  what  next?  They  will 
have  the  trout  a  parasite,  the  deer 
an  advanced  case  of  trichinosis,  and 
the  Balsam  a  rank  poison  soon!  So 
I  am  afraid  breakfast  that  morning 
was  not  dispatched  with  the  accus¬ 
tomed  gusto. 

Away  again,  over  the  lake,  past 
the  old  Sawbill  Mine,  now  disused 
and  a  crumbling  testimony  to  pinch¬ 
ed  purses  and  bent  backs.  Heading 
for  what  they  considered  the  mouth 
of  Clearwater  Creek,  the  men  found 
to  their  disgust  that  it  was  another 


blind  bay,  with  nothing  for  it,  but 
to  come  about  and  give  the  shore  a 
closer  inspection.  At  last  the  yel¬ 
low  sign  of  the  Ranger’s  “See  that 
>our  fire  is  out,”  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  Creek’s  mouth  mysteriously  ap¬ 
peared  between  two  high  rocks,  not 
more  than  six  feet  apart. 

As  the  name  infers,  this  stream 
was  crystal  clear,  and  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  have  not  been 
in  our  North  Country  to  know  that 
there  are  two  varieties  of  water 
there.  The  Clear  water  rising  in 
very  deep  lakes  well  up  in  the 
height  of  land,  probably  fed  bv  sub¬ 
terranean  springs,  and  the  brown 
amber-colored  waters  of  our  lower 
lakes  and  swamp  creeks,  no  doubt 
due  to  vegetable  coloring  matter. 

Coming  suddenly  upon  the  clear 
water,  it  was  remarked  how  decep¬ 
tive  to  depth  appeared.  The  Creek 
seemed  hardly  deep  enough  to  float 
the  canoe,  but  actually  a  good  dip 
with  the  paddle  failed  to  touch  bot¬ 
tom.  So  a  few  minutes  stiff  work 
against  the  current,  avoiding  stray 
rocks  in  mid-stream,  floated  the 
canoe  into  a  quiet  reedy  pond  en¬ 
circled  by  high  banks  and  trees,  with 
the  echo  of  falling  waters  reverber¬ 
ating  in  the  marshy  amphitheatre. 

Away  went  a  flock  of  ducks,  but 
a  22  calibre  rifle  is  a  poor  wea¬ 
pon  to  bring  down  fleeing  birds  and 
circling  overhead,  they  passed  out 
of  sight  unharmed. 

Confronting  the  canoeists  was  a 
high  ragged  ridge  of  rocks,  clothed 
in  clinging  evergreens  and  moss, 
while  tucked  away  in  the  corner  and 
hidden  by  an  island  of  cedar,  the 
stream  leaped  straight  down  in  a 
White  sheet,  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
at  the  bottom  among  a  tangled  mass 

Continued  on  page  xii. 
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BIRCH  and  PADDLE 

Friend,  those  delights  of  ours 


Under  the  sun  and  showers, — 

Athrough  the  noonday  blue 
Sliding  our  light  canoe. 

Or  floating,  hushed,  at  eve, 

When  the  dim  pine-tops  grieve! 

What  tonic  days  were  they 
Where  shy  streams  dart  and  play, 

Where  rivers  brown  and  strong 
As  caribou  bound  along. 

Break  into  angry  parle 
Where  wildcat  rapids  snarl, 

Subside,  and  like  a  snake 
Wind  to  the  quiet  lake! 


A  little  space  for  dreams 
On  care-unsullied  streams, — 

’Mid  task  and  toil,  a  space 
To  dream  on  Nature’s  face! 


■ — Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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That  Chicago  Trip. 

By  One  of  Them. 


THE  O.A.C.  Chicago  team  started 
out  well  when  they  left  Guelph 
for  the  Windy  City  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  23rd.  The  party  was  made 
up  of  Prof.  Wade  Toole,  W.  C.  Hop¬ 
per,  F.  A.  Wiggins,  G.  B.  Hood,  S. 
W.  King,  R.  G.  Knox,  W.  A.  Flem¬ 
ing  and  A.  H.  Musgrave. 

These  gentlemen  formed  a  very 
agreeable  gang.  In  fact  during  the 
whole  trip  they  were  noted  for  their 
ability  to  make  fun  and  harmonious 
noise.  Prof,  acted  as  manager  in 
this  as  well  as  in  judging.  Art  Mus¬ 
grave  with  his  mandolin  was  the 
morale  of  the  gang;  Bert  Hop¬ 
per,  tenor,  and  Sam  King,  bass,  kept 
the  boys  in  tune  dufiing  their  num¬ 
erous  musical  concerts;  Bill  Knox 
served  as  critic  of  the  ladies  obser¬ 
ved  along  the  route;  Hood’s  fine 
moustache  made  him  the  butt  of 
three-quarters  of  the  jokes;  while 
Wiggins,  the  air-gun  of  the  crowd, 
and  Willie  Flemming,  or  Handsome 
Harry,  as  he  was  known,  won  fame 
as  sharks  at  euchre. 

Having  satisfied  the-  immigration 
officer  at  the  border  regarding  their 
intentions,  and  having  nearly  frozen 
to  death  in  the  sleeper,  due  to  a 
negligent  colored  porter  (for  which 
Bill  Fleming  refused  to  tip  him)  the 
farmers  from  the  O.A.C.  landed  in 
at  the  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  on 
Monday,  November  24th. 

They  immediately  crossed  the  city 
to  the  Union  Station,  gazing  mean¬ 
while  in  bewildered  wonderment  at 
the  gigantic  buildings,  the  maze  of 
traffic,  and  the  painted  ladies.  Af¬ 


ter  some  waiting  and  smoking  of 
stogies  they  caught  a  C.  B.  &  O.  train 
for  Bushnell,  stopping  off  at  Aurora 
for  lunch.  Art  Musgrave  increased 
his  reputation  for  being  a  ladies’ 
man  when  he  managed  to  obtain  the 
picture  of  a  pretty  waitress.  Far¬ 
ther  on  he  augmented  his  notoriety 
by  making  up  to  a  Yankee  belle, 
while  speeding  through  the  endless 
fields  of  husking  corn. 

The  stay  at  Bushnell,  a  town 
where  the  railway  ran  through  the 
centre  of  the  main  street,  was  much 
enjoyed — with  the  exception  of  the 
H2  S.  water  obtained  from  the  taps 
(and  nothing  but  Bevo  to  replace  it). 
Messrs.  Trumans,  the  breeders  of 
Shires,  Percherons  and  Belgians, 
whom  they  had  travelled  two  hund¬ 
red  miles  out  of  their  way  to  visit, 
proved  excellent  hosts,  as  well  as 
breeders  of  excellent  horses.  At 
Truman’s,  among  the  numerous 
things  and  people  that  were  met, 
was  the  Iowa  team,  who  had  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Trumans  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  O.A.C.  bunch.  The  boys 
saw  their  first  real  Belgian  here. 
Moreover  they  judged  some  fine 
classes  of  Percherons  and  Shires. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  hos¬ 
pitable  treatment  handed  out  to  the 
boys,  and  their  only  sorrow  is  that 
they  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  revisiting  them  next  year. 

On  their  return  trip  to  Chicago  a 
large  party  of  pretty  girls  got  on 
the  train  at  Galesburg.  After  some 
debate  the  boys  decided  they  were 
the  troupe  of  a  musical  comedy  com- 
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pany,  so  dolled  up  and  in  such  fine 
fit  were  they.  But  later  they  figured 
out  that  certain  austere  ladies  were 
chaperones  and  not  costumiers,  or 
such  like,  and  reversed  their  previ¬ 
ous  decision.  Prof.  Toole  had  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  Bert  Hopper 
and  San  King  in  leash,  while  old 
Bill  Knox  orated  for  fully  half  an 
hour  on  their  immodest  actions  and 
attire. 

Reaching  Chicago,  the  party  re¬ 
treated  to  a  hotel  on  Michigan 
Boulevard  (not  the  Blackstone). 
While  eating  that  evening  in  the 
coffee-room  of  this  hostelry,  Bill 
Knox’s  shrewd  eyes  discovered  a  big, 
fat,  green  German  cockroach  crawl¬ 
ing  up  the  wall  beside  him — most  of 
the  boys  ate  at  a  nearby  restaurant 
after  that. 

We  must  pass  quickly  over  the 
days  between  the  26  and  the  fateful 
29.  We  cannot  stop  to  mention  the 
things  seen  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
hotel;  how  much  everyone  enjoyed 
hearing  Eddie  Johnson;  how  the 
uneasy  five  itched  over  thoughts  of 
the  coming  Saturday;  the  delight 
all  took  in  seeing  the  keeper  feed  the 
mouthy  pelicans  and  the  oily-backed 
ducks  at  Lincoln  Park,  or  the  trip  to 
the  stock-yards  on  Friday,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  over  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type  of  hog. 

The  dizzy  five  ate  lightly  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  but  dreamed  badly  never¬ 
theless,  and  awoke  with  a  start 
about  five  next  morning,  when  Prof, 
walked  into  their  rooms  and  boom¬ 
ed  out  that  it  was  time  to  gird  up 
their  loins  and  eat. 

They  caught  the  elevated  at  12th 
Street,  and  making  a  bold  pretense 
at  light-hearted  cheer,  rumbled  out 
to  the  Djer-kissed  stock  yards.  Ob¬ 
taining  their  allotted  numbers  and 


taking  their  proper  seats,  the  boys 
chewed  gum,  smoked  and  gazed 
down  at  the  friendly  faces  of  Prof. 
Toole,  Messrs.  Gordon,  Sackville 
and  old  Mac  Mackenzie.  After  an 
hour’s  wait,  the  four  divisions  into 
which  the  ninety  contestants  had 
been  divided,  in  turn  entered  the 
amphitheatre.  In  turn,  they  made 
good,*  mediocre  or  bad  placings  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  three 
classes  of  each,  hurried  for  time, 
sweating  diluted  blood  and  marsh¬ 
alled  like  convicts. 

At  quarter  to  two  the  members  of 
each  division  performed  the  lock- 
step,  under  the  eagle  eye  of  their 
squad  leader,  to  the  wash  room,  and 
thence  to  the  dining  room  of  the 
Stock  Yards  Inn.  Dinner  down, 
they  were  headed  through  a  maze  of 
halls  and  flats  to  some  secret  back¬ 
rooms,  where  reasons  were  heard  in 
a  most  systematic  manner. 

Such  tension  of  nerves!  Such 
sapped  vitality!  Such  degeneration 
of  spirits!  Such  a  gone  feeling  in 
the  crop!  Such  a  panishment  of 
cherished  hopes!  Such  a  castophre! 
Such  monkey-business  as  was  at 
work! 

About  seven  p.m.  the  last  reason 
was  heard.  Gradually  the  fated  five 
met  in  the  halls  downstairs.  “I’ve 
had  a  rotten  day!  I  know  it!  I  know 
it!  I  could  tell  the  way  that  com¬ 
mittee  looked  at  me!” — “I’ve  got  to 
smash  something!  I’ve  got  to  fight! 
Do  something!”— “Oh,  what  a  day! 
I  wouldn’t  go  through  it  again  for  a 
hundred  dollars!”  Even  then  the 
worst  was  not  known. 

About  two  a.m.  Sunday  morning, 
the  old  stand-by,  Prof.  Sackville, 
opened  the  door  of  a  room  on  the 
seventti  floor  of  the  hotel.  “Well,” 

Continued  on  page  xxxiv. 
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Farming  in  Central  Germany. 

By  M.  D.  MacCharles,  ’20.  1 


IF  you  stand  on  the  Corbacher  Hof 
in  Waldeck  and  look  westward 
or  southward,  you  will  see  range 
after  range  of  wooded  hills  giving 
the  impression  that  before  you  lies 
a  limitless  wilderness.  The  corner 
of  a  field  or  a  church  spire  seen  in 
the  distance  is  the  only  indication, 
that  nestled  in  the  valleys  are  hund¬ 
reds  of  towns  and  villages,  the  homes 
of  millions  of  industrious  peasants. 
These  mountain  valleys  are  carefully 
cultivated,  and  yield  all  the  people 
need  in  the  way  of  food.  The  hill¬ 
tops  are  clothed  with  forests  which 
not  only  conserve  moisture,  and  act 
as  windbreaks,  but  yield  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue  in  timber  and  fuel. 

The  farming  population  of  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely:  The  Rittirgutbesit- 
zer  or  gentry,  the  Middle-class  far¬ 
mers,  and  the  Bauern  or  peasantry. 
The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  num¬ 
erous,  although  all  three  classes  may 
be  found  in  any  community. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
these  people  live,  move  apd  have 
their  being,  one  has  but  to  visit  a 
single  community,  study  conditions 
there,  and  he  will  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  sized  up  for  the  whole  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Germany.  During  the  last  half 
century  a  uniformity  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  peasantry,  which  is  hard  to 
find  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
This  is  due  to  their  excellent  school 
system  and  a  supervision  over  the 
every-day  life  of  the  people  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  country. 


A  village  community,  generally 
contains  one  Rittirgutbesitzer  sev¬ 
eral  .well-to-do  farmers  and  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  peasant  far¬ 
mers.  Rich  and  poor  alike  own 
their  own  land,  the  prosperity  which 
has  prevailed  since  1871,  enabling 
the  peasants  to  purchase  their  small 
holdings  from  the  large  landowners, 
who  have  invested  the  proceeds  in 
commercial  enterprises.  The  Rittir- 

gutbesitzers  represent  all  that  is 

* 

left  of  that  once  powerful  class  and 
include  men  who  farm  a  thousand 
morgen  or  more.  (A  morgen  is  5-8 
of  an  acre).  They  employ  from 
twenty  to  fifty  farm-hands,  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  boys,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farm. 

My  first  experience  of  a  working 
commando  in  Germany  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1916,  when  along  with  sev¬ 
en  other  unfortunates.  I  was  sent 
from  Cassel  Lager  to  a  farm  not 
fa  rfrom  Frizlar  in  Thesse-Nassu. 
The  proprietor  owned  about  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land  of  which 
half  was  under  timber.  Forty  acres 
was  permanent  hayland.  Two  crops 
of  hay  were  cut,  one  in  June  the 
other  in  September.  On  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  farm  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
and  peas  were  grown  for  the  mar¬ 
ket;  and  mangels,  turnips,  clover  and 
rape  for  consumption  on  the  farm. 
Fall  wheat  and  rye  were  sown  in 
October  following  roots  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  soil  was  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  well  fertilized  with  B. 
Y.  M.  and  commercial  fertilizers.  A 
thing  that  struck  me  forciably  was 
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the  great  care  taken  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  the  extensive  use 
of  cyanamid,  potash  and  lime.  The 
liquid  manure  was  stored  in  concrete 
wells  and  taken  to  fields  in  a  tank 
fitted  on  an  ordinary  farm  wagon. 
That  fall  he  had  about  twro  thousand 

i 

bushels  of  rye,  one  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  about  the  same  of 
oats.  The  rye,  wheat,  potatoes  and 
oats  were  sold  to  the  government 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  al¬ 
though  prices  were  controlled  he 
was  able  to  make  a  considerable  pro¬ 
fit.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
cheapness  of  farm  labor,  a  man  re¬ 
ceiving  three  marks  a  day;  a  wo¬ 
man  or  boy  from  1  M  50  to  2  M; 
while  we  received  the  magnificent 
sum  of  30  pfennigs  (7  cents). 

His  stock  consisted  of  a  herd  of 
thirty-six  milk  cows,  twenty-five 
head  of  young  cattle,  ten  goats  and 
fifty  pigs.  The  cows  milk  was  sent 
to  Cassel  every  day  by  train,  goat’s 
milk  being  used  in  the  farmer’s 
household.  The  hogs  were  all  sold 
to  the  government;  a  heavy  fine  be¬ 
ing  the  penalty  for  selling  to  pri¬ 
vate  concerns.  For  draft  purposes 
he  had  four  team  of  horses,  and  ten 
oxen.  The  horses  were  non-des¬ 
cripts  of  no  particular  breed,  all  good 
animals  having  been  requisitioned 
for  the  army. 

Almost  all  his  farm  machinery 
had  been  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  His  binder, 
mowers  and  hayracks  came  from 
Toronto.  A  side  delivery  rake  was 
the  product  of  the  Walter  Wood  fac¬ 
tory,  Hoboken,  N.  Y.  I  remember 
the  binder  particularly  because  it 
had  Canada  printed  on  it  in  large 
red  letters.  I  never  passed  it  with¬ 
out  saluting,  which  is  more  than  my 
company  officer  could  say  of  me. 


Before  the  war  Canadian  and  Am¬ 
erican  agents  were  doing  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business  in  Germany,  selling 
farm  machinery  and  a  Hessian  far¬ 
mer  could  buy  a  Massey-Harris 
mower  cheaper  in  Cassel  than  an 
Ontario  farmer  could  in  Toronto. 

The  manor  or  farm  house  was  an 
ancient  structure  built  of  timber  and 
plaster,  similar  to  the  houses  found 
in  the  old  fashioned  English  towns. 
In  front  was  a  stone  paved  court¬ 
yard  flanked  on  two  sides  by  the 
barns  and  oat-buildings,  the  whole 
thing  forming  the  three  sides  of  a 
rectangle.  Behind  the  house  was 
the  dairy  stable,  a  modern  stone 
building;  and  a  long  low  barn  for 
housing  grain.  The  hog  pens  and 
horse  stable  were  also  new  and  up 
to  date.  The  farm  hands  lived  in 
rooms  over  the  stables.  We  had  to 
put  up  with  an  attic  over  the  pig 
pens.  It  had  but  one  barred  open¬ 
ing  with  a  hinged  door,  and  when 
it  rained  or  snowed  we  were  in  the 
dark.  Each  night  when  we  came  in 
the  door  leading  downstairs  was 
locked  and  only  opened  when  the 
sentry  came  to  count  us  during  the 
night.  We  were  wakened  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  worked  till  dark. 
In  the  rooms  below  us  lived  some 
Russian  Poles  who  had  a  fire.  Now 
and  then  we  managed  to  sneak  in  to 
warm  ourselves  and  get  the  news  of 
the  war.  For  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  we  were  allowed  a  heap  of 
straw  and  two  blankets,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  a  long  service  med¬ 
al.  Yet  this  was  considered  a  good 
commando,  and  compared  with  some 
of  the  salt  or  coal  mines  it  certainly 
way  for  the  work  was  in  the  open 
and  the  food,  as  it  was,  was  clean 
and  well  cooked. 

The  middle  class  farmers  or 
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greater-bouern  include  all  men  who 
farm  from  two  hundred  to  a  thous¬ 
and  morgen.  Their  methods  of 
i arming  are  similar  to  those  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  larger  estates.  They  live 
in  substantial  brick,  stone  or  timber 
houses  with  a  court  yard  in  front. 
The  servants  usually  live  in  the  farm 
house  and  are  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  than  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
higher  class.  Although  well-to-do 
they  never  buy  what  they  can  get 
along  without.  Motor  cars  or  even 
light  driving  buggies  are  unknown, 
although  their  roads  are  probably 
the  best  in  the  world.  No  one  be¬ 
low  the  rank  of  Rittergutbesitzer 
thinks  of  owning  a  carriage. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting  class,  however,  are  the 
peasantry.  They  live  in  donfs  or 
villages  varying  in  population  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand.  The 
village  system  is  a  survival  of  the 
mediaeval  idea  of  getting  together 
for  mutual  protection,  and  although 
it  has  its  disadvantages  it  certainly 
fosters  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

To  economize  space  the  boner  of¬ 
ten  houses  his  family  and  his  stock 
in  the  same  building,  a  long  struc¬ 
ture  built  of  timber  and  plaster — 
stone  or  brick.  The  stable  litter  is 
heaped  in  the  narrow  space  between 
the  barn  and  the  street,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  often  estimate  each 
farmer’s  wealth  by  the  size  of  his 
manure  heap.  In  spite  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  stables  the  houses 
are  usually  very  clean.  Each  Satur¬ 
day  night  the  dooryards  and  street 
are  swept  and  the  refuse  put  in  the 
manure  pits.  Not  even  the  mud  on 
the  streets  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste. 

Surrounding  the  village  is  the 


farmland  which  is  divided  into  small 
fields,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  to  three  acres. 
Land  is  bought  or  sold  by  the  field, 
so  that  a  farmer  may  have  his  farm 
scattered  over  the  whole  country¬ 
side.  As  the  cattle  are  stabled  all 
the  year  there  are  few  fences;  ditch¬ 
es  or  rows  of  stones  separate  the 
different  holdings.  Rye,  wheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  flax  and  mus¬ 
tard  are  grown  for  household  use; 
clover,  mangels,  oats  and  hay  for 
feeding  stock.  Very  little  is  sold  off 
the  farm.  All  the  products  of  the 
stable  being  used  by  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  The  land  is  carefully 
cultivated,  and  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility  with  barnyard  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers  and  lime.  A 
German  boner  with  thirty  acres  of 
land  buys  more  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
er  than  a  Canadian  farmer  with  two 
hundred  acres.  Agricultural  Societies 
established  throughout  the  country 
teach  them  how  to  farm  intelligent¬ 
ly.  This  teaching,  combined  with 
natural  frugality  and  aptitude  for 
work,  enables  the  German  farmer  to 
prosper  where  a  Canadian  or  Am¬ 
erican  would  starve. 

In  each  rural  community  there 
are  five  important  personages 
who  exercise  an  almost  despotic 
power  over  the  ordinary  citizens. 
They  are  the  burgomaster,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  pastor,  the  police¬ 
man  and  the  forester.  The  burgo¬ 
master  is  elected  by  the  citizens  and 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
village  and  the  higher,  state  author¬ 
ities.  Hiis  right  hand  helper  is  the 
policeman,  and  a  more  egotistical 
swaggering  bully  than  a  German 
country  gendarme  does  not  exist. 
He  was  the  man  from  whom  we  had 

Continued  on  page  xvii'. 
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Some  Special  Needs  of  Horticulture. 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow. 


Horticulture  is  primarily  the 
art  of  intensive  plant  culture, 
which  fact  may  contain  for  us  im¬ 
portant  implications  if  we  will  follow 
them  through  to  a  conclusion.  The 
best  definition  of  Horticulture,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Eritish  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “Horticul¬ 
ture  is  a  definite  craft  of  itself  and  is 
not  a  department  of  Agriculture.  As 
differentiated  from  Agriculture  Hor¬ 
ticulture  includes  the  more  intensive 
cultivation,  as  usually  practised  in 
gardens,  of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Ornamental  Trees.”  In  the 
light  of  this  definition  Horticulture 
takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  subject  co-ordinate  with 
Agriculture  but  as  distinct  as  For¬ 
estry.  The  key-note  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  in  the  words  “more  intensive” 
and  to  my  mind  this  characteriza¬ 
tion  constitutes  adequate  justifica¬ 
tion  for  postulating  a  separate  iden¬ 
tity  for  Horticulture. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  up  to  the 
present  our  administrative  and  acad¬ 
emic  organizations  have  considered 
Horticulture  as  a  branch  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
actual  practice  the  craft  we  repre¬ 
sent  is  carried  on  as  a  specialty,  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  distinct  from  Agri¬ 
culture  as  such?  It  seems  to  me  the 
development  of  Horticulture  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  hamp¬ 
ered  by  the  failure  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  horticultural  practice  of 
this  distinction,  and  by  our  almost 
total  failure  to  recognize  in  our  ad¬ 


ministrative  and  teaching  organiza¬ 
tions  this  fundamental  difference. 

In  our  countries  at  the  present 
time  there  is  taking  place  a  very 
marked  development  of  Horticulture, 
particularly  in  those  lines  which  are 
less  commercialized  and  which  rest 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ama¬ 
teur.  You  will  permit  me,  I  am 
sure,  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
these  new  developments  and  to  say 
that  Horticultural  Science  could 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
under-estimate  the  importance  to 
Horticulture  at  large  of  the  amateur 
and  his  special  interests.  The  art  of 

Horticulture  the  world  over,  in  its 

* 

highly  organized  commercial  phases 
and  in  its  equally  important  non- 
commercialized  aspects,  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  skill  of  the  train¬ 
ed  plantsman.  In  all  crafts  and  in¬ 
dustries  the  keystone  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  skilled  worker.  Former¬ 
ly,  and  up  to  very  recent  years,  our 
trained  gardeners  came  principally 
from  Europe,  but  it  would  appear 
that  from  this  time  on  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  draw  to  any  extent  upon 
men  trained  overseas  but  that  we 
shall  require  to  undertake  the  prac¬ 
tical  training  of  our  own  men.  It 
is  probable  that  out  of  the  present 
situation  there  will  evolve  a  new 
type  of  horticultural  institution  and 
it  is  with  the  idea  of  bringing  this 
thought  prominently  before  your 
minds  that  I  venture  to  speak  in  this 
way  at  this  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  place 
for  developing  trained  plantsmen  is 
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where  a  wide  variety  of  plants  can 
be  had  for  handling  and  study.  Bot¬ 
anic  gardens  suggest  themselves  na¬ 
turally  in  this  connection.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  our  existing 
botanic  gardens  are  in  a  position  to 
develop  the  sort  of  training  I  have 
in  mind  and  for  which  they  are  so 
admirably  equipped.  I  do  know  that 
if  such  a  course  of  training  were 
available,  based  on  the  European 
apprentice  system,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  reading,  I  should  be 
among  the  first  to  make  application 
for  admission.  I  believe  that  such  a 
course  could  be  provided  and  that 
by  a  proper  balance  of  practical 
work,  lectures  and  reading,  it  should 
be  possible  to  get  as  much  in  two 
years  as  would  require  four  or  five 
years  by  the  European  plan.  With 
this  practical  training  as  a  nucleus 
there  would  come  about  by  natural 
processes  of  growth  a  grouping  of 
advanced  teaching,  experimental  and 
research  activities.  The  beginning 
of  this  new  development  is  already 
discernable  and  in  my  opinion  ex¬ 
pansion  along  the  lines  suggested  is 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
our  national  Horticulture. 

If  the  viewpoint  herein  develop¬ 
ed  is  of  any  value  in  helping  us  to 
devise  what  kind  of  teaching  institu¬ 
tion  is  needed,  it  should  also  be  of 
value  in  focussing  our  attention  up¬ 
on  the  scientific  aspects  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  Experimental  and  research 
projects  in  Horticulture  are  subject 
to  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality, 
which  is  very  often  due  to  neglect 
of  the  simple  elements  of  plant  cul¬ 
ture.  We  all  recognize  that  plants 
must  be  handled  in  the  proper  way 
if  we  are  to  get  a  scientific  result 


of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  true  that  if  our  work  is  to  have 
any  value  for  plant  growers  we  must 
ai  at  the  fundamental  problems  of 
plant  culture.  The  greatest  service 
we  could  possibly  render  to  Horti- 
cu  ture  would  be  to  help  the  plant 
grower  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
He  living  plant  and  its  reaction  to 
the  external  environment.  It  is 
probable  that  recent  work  done  with 
citrus  fruits  and  potatoes  points  to 
a  line  of  scientific  inquiry  of  the 
greote~t  importance.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  indicate  that  ecological 
factors  are  involved  in  the  changes 
of  structure  and  habit  which  occur 
w'H  these  plants  and  if  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case  we  shall  have 
to  concede  that  we  do  not  yet  fully 
understand  the  relation  of  the  plant 
to  its  surroundings.  When  we  have 
clied  a  better  understanding  of 
this  subject  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
also  have  simplified  exceedingly  the 
teaching  of  Horticulture.  I  venture 
to  think  that  plants  exhibit  in  their 
structure  definite  modifications  by 
means  of  which  they  are  more  or 
less  perfectly  adapted  to  equally  de¬ 
finite  environmental  conditions.  If 
such  is  the  case,  then  it  would  seem 
possible  to  teach  plant  culture  on  an 
entirely  new  basis,  of  growth  form, 
structure  and  habit. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  keen¬ 
est  scientific  minds  among  us  may 
be  attracted  to  the  study  of  some  of 
these  problems  which  appear  so 
fundamental.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
I  preach  a  horticultural  class-con¬ 
sciousness  which  recognizes  a  spe¬ 
cial  need  and  would  devise  special 
machinery  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  class. 


{President' s  address  to  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Research ) 
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-a? RE5  L a  Ql^ERRE 

“ Shouldered  his  crutch  and  told  how 

fields  are  won — ” 


HAVING  filled  our  pen  from  our 
room-mate’s  inkwell,  borrow¬ 
ed  one  of  our  room-mate’s  cigarettes, 
secured  a  light  from  the  same  con¬ 
venient  source  of  supply,  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
absolute  silence,  we  now  elevate  our 
large  and  massive  feet  to  his  section 
of  the  writing-table  and  ponder 
hopelessly  upon  the  choice  of  a  fit 
subject  for  discourse.  Let  us  take 
you  at  once  into  our  confidence, 
0  Reader:  ever  since  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  “we”  yielded  to  the  bland¬ 
ishments  of  the  Editor  and  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  presenting  to  you 
•the  Veterans’  Viewpoint,  we  have 
been  plunged  in  melancholy:  we 
feel  ourself  the  incarnation  of  all 
veterans,  and  that  through  us  alone 
can  their  mute  strivings  and  aspira¬ 
tions  reach  a  waiting  world.  Under 
this  new  strain  all  our  thought  and 
speech  falls  naturally  into  the  blank¬ 
est  of  blank  verse,  and  we  find  our¬ 
self  assuming  a  bitter  Byronic  smile 
and  dramatic  air  of  gloom. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject — :wbat  is  the  subject? — .  .  .  . 

In  despair  we  turn  to  the  daily 
newspapers  for  inspiration;  these 
are  the  headlines  which  strike  the 
eye  in  ONE  issue,  taken  up  at  ran¬ 
dom,  unchanged,  unedited:  “Shot 

2000  Men  to  Give  Lesson  to  Indian 
Mob;  Minister  Hints  at  Compulsion 
in  Militia;  Police  Party  Ambushed 
in  Ireland;  D’Annunzio  in  Fiume; 
Europe  Back  to  Balance  of  Power 
Basis;  United  States  Will  not  Sign 
Peace  Treaty;  Militarism  in  Japan; 


Montreal  Reds  Plan  to  Start  Soviet 
in  Spring;  Rioting  in  West  Indies; 
Denikines’  Cavalry  Make  Successful 
Raids;  Extravagance,  Ostentation 
and  Braggartiem;  Europe’s  Starving 
Peoples;”  everywhere  unrest,  dis¬ 
sension,  discord,  disillusion,  viol¬ 
ence,  war;,  where  is  the  peace  for 
which  men  struggled,  suffered,  died, 
in  millions? 

The  great  crusade  is  finished,  and 
the  crusading  nations  wrangle  snarl¬ 
ing  over  the  petty  spoils  of  victory. 
“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 

place  to” - what?  Chaos,  or  a  new 

order  transcending  the  old?  The  ans¬ 
wer  for  Canada  lies  peculiarly  with 
us — students,  farmers,  Canadians, 
who  pride  ourselves  upon  our  intel¬ 
ligence,  our  sanity,  our  racial  super¬ 
iority:  and  still  more  particularly 
with  the  returned  men,  who  have 
seen  something  of  the  ghastly,  fiend¬ 
ish  futility  of  war,  and  who  feel 
most  keenly  the  possibilities  of  true 
Canadianism — a  Canadianism  above 
jartyism,  Bolshevism,  Americanism, 
Imperialism,  Jingoism,  or  any  other 
encroaching  “’ism.”  How  well- the 
Canadian  people  and  the  Canadian 
veteran  are  rising  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  may  be  seen  by  the  trend  of 
current  events;  despite  the  rantings 
of  the  “Red,”  the  agitator  and  the 
reactionary,  with  all  its  faults,  Can¬ 
ada  is  the  most  settled  and  sane  land 
in  existence  to-day;  and  its  com¬ 
paratively  small  measure  of  “divine 
discontent”  is  resulting  in  progress, 
not  in  confusion  and  annihilation. 

For  her,  if  we  can  but  retain  and 
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use  the  clearer  vision  forced  upon 
many  of  us  by  the  grim  realities  of 
war - 

“The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew, 
The  golden  years  return.” 


The  VETERAN,  by  and  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  Lord’s 
Paramount  and  Corridor  Councils  of 
Mill  Street,  Grub  Alley,  Craig,  Hunts 
and  Pantons,  in  council  assembled, 
is  graciously  pleased  to  create  and 
does  hereby  authorize  an  O.  A.  C. 
Order  of  Merit:  said  order  to  be 
known  as  the  “Merite  Agricole:” 
such  O.A.C.  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  to  be  eligible  for  the 
rights,  privileges,  honors  and  emolu¬ 
ments  thereunto  attached  as  have  or 
shall  have  displayed  noteworthy  and 
conspicuous  individuality:  citations 
to  the  order  to  be  gazetted  monthly, 
and  to  carry  with  them  such  title 
or  titles  as  the  Corridor  Councils 
shall  from  time  to  time  see  lit  to  be¬ 
stow. 

GAZETTE:— 

Baton,  E.  L.,  20th  Foreadora 
(“Toole’s  Terrors”). 

For  marked  initiative  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  gallantry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  No¬ 
vember,  observing  a  party  of  the 
1st  Macites  (“Prince  of  Wales’ 
Own”)  retiring  in  confusion  from 
the  strong  subterranean  work  known 
as  the  Gymnasium,  without  hesita¬ 
tion  he  assumed  command,  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  detachment  under  a  heavy 
cross-fire  of  chaff,  and  led  them  for¬ 
ward  to  the  assault.  Although  ac¬ 
cidentally  wounded  by  a  glancing 
blow  from  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  at 
the  commencement  of  the  advance, 
he  refused  to  delegate  the  command 
to  his  subaltern,  Mr.  Scouten,  and 
continued  to  direct  the  attack  with 

) 


the  greatest  emergy  and  determina¬ 
tion.  His  prompt  and  courageous 
action  completely  restored  the  situ¬ 
ation  upon  this  front,  and  prevented 
a  most  serious  reverse. 

Frith,  R.  C.,  21st  Fussiliers,  (“The 
Macites’  Own”),  attached 
Corps  “H.  Q.,”  for  most  con-  j 
spicuous  valor. 

During  the  action  of  the  evening 
of  the  29th  November,  the  gallant 
officer  was  in  charge  of  the  “mop- 
ping-up”  operations  on  the  Grub 
Alley  sector.  Although  subjected  to 
an  intense  barrage-fire  and  himself 
without  artillery  support,  he  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Hunts,  overcoming  the  desperate  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  savage  inhabitants, 
and  securing  prisoners  and  valuable 
information.  Throughout  the  raid 
he  displayed  the  greatest  coolness 
and  resource,  and  the  utmost  dis¬ 
regard  of  personal  danger. 

Buckland,  A.  W.,  23rd  Loyal  Light 
Infant-ry. 

For  self-sacrificing  leadership  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

While  in  command  of  his  battal¬ 
ion  at  the  height  of  the  assault  upon 
the  Canal  du  nord  he  found  his  fur¬ 
ther  advance  held  up  by  the  deep 
water-filled  depression  known  as 
the  “Pool.”  Appreciating  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action,  he  resolutely  plung¬ 
ed  in  and  swam  across.  He  was  at 
once  followed  by  his  adjutant,  Mr. 
Cosgrove,  and  the  fearless  example 
thus  set  ensured  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Shutt,  D.  B.,  22nd  (Vandoos). 

For  masterly  handling  of  a  despar- 
ate  situation. 

This  inventive  and  enterprising 
officer,  while  acting  as  officer-in- 
charge  Signal  Service  between  front- 
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line,  Mill  Street  sector,  and  the  heavy 
batteries  of  beauties  concentrated  on 
the  Machall  front  (Ref.  Ord.  Map  12, 
D.  Z.)  developed  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  heliographic  com¬ 
munication  —  viz.,  protruding  his 
head  from  his  dug-out,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  sun  to  flash  from  its  polish¬ 
ed  surface.  Alarmed  by  the  success 
of  the  ingenious  device,  a  strong 
enemy  battlenpatrol  secured  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  “Cripple  Alley,”  and  raided 
the  signal  “O-Pip”  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  removing  the  camofiage 
from  his  upper  lip  and  grafting  it 


HOWLERS 

From  Children’s  Exam.  Papers. 

— The  King  was  not  to  order  taxis  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

— Edward  III.  would  have  been  king  of  France  if  his  mother  had  been 
a  man. 

— Benjamin  Franklin  produced  electricity  by  rubbing  cats  backward. 

— A  Mr.  Newton  invented  gravity  with  the  aid  of  an  apple. 

— A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

— A  deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of  Christian. 

— A  brute  is  an  imperfect  beast;  man  is  a  perfect  beast, 
in  one  hour. 

— Horsepower  is  the  distance  one  horse  can  carry  one  pound  of  water 


upon  his  heliograph,  thereby  per¬ 
manently  impairing  its  efficiency  as 
a  signalling  instrument.  In  the 
crisis  Mr.  Shutt  displayed  the  great¬ 
est  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  at  once  sent  up  the  S.  O.  S.,  laid 
down  a  heavy  talk-barrage,  and  de¬ 
livered  a  crushing  counter-attack. 
A  captured  communique  (Fleming’s 
First  Army)  states  that  “under  no 
circumstances  will  raids  on  helio 
station  be  again  authorized,  as  it  is 
apparent  that  such  posts  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
line. 


3  tae 


KHAKI  CALL. 
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Staff  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

January,  1920. 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  inquiries  as  to  who  comprise  the  present  St  apt  at 
the  College.  7o  meet  this ,  we  have  decided  to  publish  yearly 
a  list  of  the  Staff  and  College  Officers. 

Faculty  of  Instruction. 

(All  except  the  President  arranged  in  order  of  se  iority.) 


G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LED., 

President. 

H.  H.  DEAN,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

C.  A.  ZAVITZ,  B.,S.A„  D.Sc., 

Professor  of  Field  Husbandry. 

J.  HUGO  REED,  V.S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

R.  HARCOURT,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MISS  M.  U.  WATSON, 

Director  of  Home  Economies. 

JOHN  EVANS, 

Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

C.  J.  S.  BETHUNE,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  Entomology  and 
Zoology. 

W.  R.  GRAHAM,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

J.  W.  CROW,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Horticulture. 

J.  E.  HO  WITT,  M.S.A., 

Professor  of  Botany. 

D.  H.  TONES,  B.S.A., 

jProfessor  of  Bacteriology. 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Paed., 
Professor  of  English. 

W.  TOOLE,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

\ 

W.  C.  BLACKWOOD,  B.A.Sc., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

F.  E.  MILLEN,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Apiculture. 

L.  CAESAR,  B.A.,  B.,S.A„ 

■  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology. 

W.  j.  SQUIRRELL,  B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Field 
Husbandry. 

T.  P.  SACKVILLE,  B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 


MIS'S  ANNIE  ROSS,  M.D., 

Lecturer  in  Physiology,  Home 
Nursing  and  Physiology. 

H.  H.  LeDREW,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Economics  and  English. 
WM.  HUNT, 

Lecturer  in  Floriculture. 

E.  W.  KENDALL, 

Lecturer  in  Manual  Training. 

H.  L.  FULMER,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

R.  R.  GRAHAM,  B.A.,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Physics. 

R.  E.  STONE.  B.Sc.,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  in  Botany. 

A.  W.  BAKER,  B.iS.A., 

Lecturer  in  Entomology. 

T.  H.  LUND,  B.S4„ 

Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 

A.  LEITCH,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Farm  Management. 

G.  H.  UNWIN,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  and  French. 

A.  L.  GIBSON,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

A.  H.  TOMLINSON,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

R.  C.  MOFFATT,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Physics. 

W.  L.  IVESON,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Geology  and  Chemistry 

J.  A.  NEILSON,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Horticulture. 

J.  C.  McBEATH,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

F.  L.  FERGUSON,  B.S.A., 

Lecturer  in  Physics. 

W.  H.  WRIGHT,  B.,S.A„ 

Lecturer  in  Botany. 

Continued  on  page  265. 
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Featuring  the  Farm  Tractor  Problem. 

Bv  R.  R.  Graham,  B  A.,  B.S.A.,  l  ecturer  in  Physics, 

Out.  A^ri.  College,  Guelph,  Out. 


HE  term  Farm 
Power  is  very 
commonly  used 
these  davs,  and 
it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  term 
in  our  language 
pertaining  to  the 
farm  activities. 
To-day  it  is  virtually  an  epitome  for 
the  application  of  the  gas  engine  to 
the  operation  of  farm  '  machinery. 
So  extensively  has  this  form  of 
power  increased  in  use  on  our  farms 
of  late,  that  a  somewhat  modified 
expression,  namely,  Power-Farm¬ 
ing,  has  very  recently  come  into  use, 
in  order  to  give  full  expression  to 
the  recent  development  of  mechani¬ 
cal  activity  on  the  farm. 

It  is  quite  natural  and  proper  that 
the  gas  engine  should  find  a  big  field 
of  operation  on  the  farms  of  this 
country,  where  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year  there  is  so  much  heavy 
work  to  be  done,  such  as,  ploughing, 
cultivating,  silo-filling,  threshing; 
and  many  other  lighter  operations, 
such  as,  sawing  wood,  grinding,  etc. 
Recently  the  gas  engine  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  for  all  these 


kinds  of  work,  and  it  is  giving  good 
satisfaction  when  properly  operated. 
The  war,  no  doubt,  greatly  stimulat¬ 
ed  the  Power-Farming  idea  in  all 
agricultural  countries  because  more 
food  had  to  be  produced  with  fewer 
people  on  the  land,  and  the  gas 
tractor,  fortunately,  made  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Also  in  some  parts  of  Canada 
of  late,  the  weather  during  the 
ploughing  and  seeding  periods  was 
so  hot  and  dry  that  many  farmers 
welcomed  the  tractor  as  the  surest 
and  most  efficient  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  their  unusually  heavy  task. 
Thus,  many  farmers  bought  tractors, 
and  the  tractor  era,  sure  to  come, 
is  arriving  earlier  than  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions;  and  the  tractor  pro¬ 
mises  to  become  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  production  of  food-stuff s  in 
the  near  future. 

A  new  problem,  therefore,  has 
somewhat  speedily  and  unexpected¬ 
ly  thrdst  itself  upon  farming  com¬ 
munities,  namely,  how  are  we  going 
to  meet  this  new  era?  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  tractor  that  they  are  prophesy¬ 
ing  that  it  will  soon  take  the  place  of 
the  draft-horse  for  heavy  farm  work. 
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They  point  out  that  the  automobile 
and  farm  truck  are  rapidly  displac¬ 
ing  horses  for  pleasure  driving  and 
the  transportation  of  products  to 
market.  Is  this  not  the  case?  A  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  cite  instances  of  the 
tractor  performing  the  regular  farm 
operations  more  economically  than 
horses,  and  otherwise  just  as  satis¬ 
factorily  .  If  these  claims  be  true, 
then  farmers,  who  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  efficiently,  greater  and 
cheaper  production  of  food  products, 
easier  marketing  and  larger  pro¬ 
fits,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem. 

Undoubtedly  the  tractor  has  many 
advantages  other  than  those  already 
mentioned,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  has  its  dangers  for 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  rush 
heedlessly  into  anything  new.  Such 
individuals  should  not  buy  a  tractor 
until  satisfied  they  can  operate  it 
efficiently,  and  until  they  have  sized 
up  their  situation  to  know  whether 
in  their  case  a  tractor  or  more 
horses  would  be  the  better  invest¬ 
ment.  Since  tractors  are  costly  and 
depreciate  rapidly,  one  should  be 
affie  to  foresee  wherein  their  use 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  be¬ 
fore  purchasing. 

The  purchasing  of  more  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  particularly  a 
tractor,  puts  upon  the  farmer  great¬ 
er  responsibility,  and  he  has  to 
make  good  or  fail.  It  requires  more 
mechanical  skill  to  run  a  tractor  and 
make  it  pay  than  to  drive  a  horse- 
rake  or  run  a  mowing-machine.  It 
is  therefore  to  the  advantage  of 
every  tractor  owner  to  become  an 
expert  operator. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  government  through  the  depart¬ 


ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  in  holding  trac¬ 
tor  courses  during  the  winter,  for 
the  training  of  those  farmers  or 
their  sons,  who  own  tractors  or 
contemplate  buying  them.  These 
courses  have  been  very  helpful,  but 
probably  a  greater  assistance  yet 
might  be  given  to  the  farmers  by 
increasing  the  number  of  courses, 
having  them  held  at  various  central 
places  throughout  the  province,  and 
planning  to  give  the  students  more 
practice  In  the  actual  operation  of 
the  tractors  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore  in  the  largely  attended 
courses  at  two  or  three  centres.  Two 
or  three  expert  operators,  preferably 
from  the  locality  itself,  a  few  tractors 
also  from  the  locality,  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  building  would  amply  suffice  for 
the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  school. 
Herein  lies  useful  propaganda  work 
for  Farmers’  Clubs  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season.  Supplementing  this  work 
there  might  be  held  during  the  aut¬ 
umn  demonstrations  of  ploughing, 
silo-filling,  etc.,  somewhat  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  old-time  ploughing 
match. 

This  article  deals  with  only  one 
phase  of  Farm  Power,  namely,  the 
tractor,  the  most  conspicuous  one  at 
present,  but  there  are  other  forms 
on  the  farm,  giving  good  results  as 
the  wind  operating  the  windmill, 
water  from  a  falls  or  pent  up  stream, 
turning  a  water-vdieel  or  motor  to 
general  electricity,  and  the  electric 
lighting  plant  operated  by  gasoline 
engine  for  lighting  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  operating  the  lighter  ma¬ 
chines  as  churn,  washing-machine, 
cream-separator,  etc.  Some  of  these 
will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  arti¬ 
cles. 
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D.  C.IMc Arthur,  ’21.  Editor-in-Chief. 


W.  A.  Fleming,  ’20,  Agri. 

B.  B.  Baton,  ’20,  Exper. 
MissS.  Chase,  ’20,  Hort. 

W.  P.  ShorEY,  ’20,  Poultry. 

S.  D.  Irvine,  ’21,  Query  and 
Farm  Power. 


J.  G.  McCrimmon,  ’21,  Alumni 
Miss  O.  Gardiner,  ’20,  Mac. 
Miss  Murray,  ’23,  Mac.  Rep. 
J.  A.  MacAdam,  ’2i,  Col.  Life. 
H.  R.  Clemens,  ’21,  Athletics. 
F.  J.  Welland,  ’22,  Locals. 

F.  C.  Hamilton,  ’22,  Artist. 


The  Memorial. 


OVER  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
Great  War  ended.  All  our 
thoughts,  all  our  energies,  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  tremendous  tasks  of 
reconstruction,  the  changing  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men  from  soldiers 
into  civilians;  the  solving  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  commerce, 
labour  and  transport  which  the  war 
left  in  its  wake.  So  huge  are  these 
problems;  so  bound  up  in  them  are 
the  interests  of  all  of  us,  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  memory  of  the 
days  of  the  struggle  itself  is  fading 
from  our  minds.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  reaction  that  this 
should  be;  but  one  thing  we  must 
never  forget — the  fact  that  many 
thousand  Canadian  boys  gave  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  which  is  still 


ours.  That  is  the  heritage  left  us, 
to  be  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  Greece  had  her  Ten 
Thousand,  Rome  her  Aeneid,  but 
Canada  has  a  nobler  tradition  than 
either;  a  tale  of  plain  men  who  gave 
their  lives  unselfishly  because  they 
had  been  born  free  and  would  have 
their  children  share  this  birth  right 
— a  tale  ungarnished  by  mythology 
or  the  imaginations  of  chroniclers. 

Our  Alma  Mater  shares  in  this 
heritage.  Over  one  hundred  of  her 
sons  have  died;  over  eight  hundred 
have  spent  good  years  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  service.  The  sacrifice  is  made; 
not  one  jot  can  be  added  to  it  or 
taken  away.  What  we  do,  who  are 
left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory, 
will  be  a  measure  of  ourselves,  of 
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the  appreciation  we  show  for  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  in  themselves  past 
all  valuing. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  an  assemb¬ 
ly  hall,  of  suitable  design,  on  the 
campus.  No  more  dignified  or  fit¬ 
ting  memorial  could  be  suggested 
than  this.  The  government  has  of¬ 
fered  forty  thousand  dollars  towards 
its  construction;  what  better  than 


that  we  can  do  rests  with  the  stud¬ 
ents  and  graduates  of  the  O.  A.  C., 
and  all  who  feel  pride  in  her  war¬ 
time  achievement.  Remember  those 
who  have  paid  for  our  security  with 
their  lives — and  help  to  put  that  ap¬ 
preciation  into  lasting  form  by  con¬ 
tributing  generously  to  the  Memor¬ 
ial  Fund. 


Accommodation. 


A  NYONE  who  sees,  or  takes  part 
*  in  the  struggle  for  board  and 
rooms  that  takes  place  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  term  can  name 
the  most  pressing  need  at  the  O.  A. 
C.,  without  any  hesitation.  Frenzied 

students  making  themselves  objec¬ 
tionable  to  Guelph  house-wives  with 
their  demands  for  lodgings;  the 
Dean  and  Secretary  beseiged  by  men 
clamoring  for  places  in  Residence 
— these  are  the  scenes  that  grace 
every  opening  day. 

The  average  student  wants  to  have 
a  room  in  the  Residence;  it  is  hand¬ 
ier  for  all  college  activities,  more 
convenient  for  meals,  and  costs  him 
considerably  less  than  down-town 
board.  And  as  a  rule,  condi¬ 
tions  in  Residence  are  far  more 
congenial  than  in  some  boarding¬ 
house,  where  the  youngest  daughter 
insists  in  thumping  out  “Bubbles” 
or  “A  Perfect  Day”  just  as  you  are 


trying  to  concentrate  on  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  new  men’s  Residence  will  af¬ 
ford  some  relief  next  Fall,  though 
to  an  untechnical  observer  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  up  at  any 
great  speed  since  last  September. 
That  new  residence  must  be  ready 
by  September,  1920 — there  should  be 
no  possible  chance  that  it  will  not 
be.  And  that  will  not  be  enough. 
The  Government  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  the  College — and,  as  a  result,  the 
opportunity  for  study  that  should 
belong  to  every  farmer’s  son  in  On¬ 
tario,  is  being  held  up  from  lack  of 
accommodation.  Buttonhole  your 
U.  F.  O.  member,  and  tell  him,  that 
whatever  slicing  the  Government 
may  do  to  incomes,  tariffs,  and  John 
Barleycorn,  the  only  policy  for  the 
O.A.C.  that  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  future  of  our  province,  is  Ex¬ 
pansion. 


Bon  Voyage. 


WITH  the  start  of  the  New  Year, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Hood  drops  the  edi¬ 
torial  blue  pencil  to  concentrate  on 
the  business  of  capturing  a  B.  S.  A. 


degree.  He  takes  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  the  “Review”  staff,  and 
we  feel  sure,  those  of  its  readers, 
who  appreciate  the  excellent  read- 
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ing  matter  he  has  furnished,  in  spite 
of  post-war  troubles,  and  the  aggra¬ 
vation  of  breaking  in  a  new  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  every  month  or  so. 

No  editor  has  ever  been  more  out¬ 


spoken  in  his  opinions  of  right  and 
wrong  than  George  Hood,  and  no 
editor  has  more  consistently  kept 
the  interests  of  his  college  and  his 
profession  at  heart. 


We  extend  a  fraternal  hand-clasp  vember,  is  taken  up  mainly  with 
to  “Managra,”  the  new  monthly  of  college  affairs.  It  is  well  written, 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  well  illustrated  and.  printed  in  an 
The  opening  number,  issued  in  No-  attractive  form. 


New  Year  Prospects. 


D.C.ncA*TWup.- 
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And  Thirty  Years  From  Now? 


THE  suggestions  embodied  in 
Professor  H.  H.  Dean’s  letter 
in  our  last  issue,  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  interesting.  It  is  taken 
from  the  President’s  report,  1886, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“With  a  view  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  I  have  for  the 
last  four  years  persistently  urged: 
(1)  that  all  teachers  in  training  at 
our  Normal  Schools  should  have  a 
short  course  of  lectures  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  live  stock,  dairying,  and  for¬ 
estry;  (2)  that  the  first  principles 
of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in 
all  our  rural  Public  Schools;  and  (3) 
that  there  should  be  established  in 


each  of  our  thirteen  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  an  Agricultural  High  School 
to  give  young  farmers  instruction  in 
agriculture,  live  stock,  dairying, 
veterinary  science;  chemistry,  geo¬ 
logy,  botany  and  elementary  sub¬ 
jects.” 

If  the  need  of  High  Schools,  which 
would  cover  most  of  our  First  and 
Second  year  work,  was  apparent 
then,  it  is  much  more  so  now.  The 
O.A.C.  could  then  set  its  own  matri¬ 
culation,  for  men  who  intended  tak¬ 
ing  their  degree,  in  a  way  that  would 
ensure  men  entering  the  college 
with  a  sound  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  many  subjects. 


1920,  A.D. 

“The  world  is  new,”  we  boastfully  proclaim, 

Remolten  in  the  crucible  of  War, 

Purged  of  all  evil  in  that  searching  flame, 

The  past  is  ash — Utopia  lies  before! 

Let  us  announce  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

And  live  again  the  Golden  Age  of  Saturn, 

When  each  shall  do  as  little  as  he  can, 

And  dwell  like  gods,  in  true  Olympian  pattern. 

( — Poor  gods!  Our  modern  living  might  confuse  them, 
To  oaten  pipes  they  tripped  the  light  fantastic, 

Without  a  single  jazz-band  to  amuse  them: 

No  doubt  they’d  find  our  dancing  too  gymnastic!) 

Our  cheerful  statesmen  sing  their  happy  song, 
“Millennium  is  coming — let’s  begin  it!” 

— Perhaps  it  is — there’s  only  one  thing  wrong — 

—The  world  has  got  the  same  old  people  in  it — 

’Tis  true,  we  do  not  gird  ourselves  with  skins, 

Nor  battle  with  the  mighty  Dinosaurus; 

We’ve  changed  their  leather  thongs  for  safety  pins, 

And  other  means  procure  our  dinners  for  us — 

The  world  has  changed  indeed  throughout  the  aeons, 

In  every  way — save  one  important  feature — 

Change  that,  and  we  might  sound  our  joy  in  paeons, 

— Man’s  still  the  same  illogical  old  creature! 
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Suggestions. 


FAR  be  it  from  us  to  grouse  about 
Dining  Hall  fare,  which  we 
consider  excellent  in  these  days 
when  half  the  world  is  under-nour¬ 
ished — but  we  believe  that  such  a 
trifling  matter  as  having  ,  the  plates 
warm  in  zero  weather  would  make 
life  more  cheerful.  Warm  plates  are 
handy  things  to  thaw  out  half-froz¬ 
en  hands  on,  outside  of  other  con¬ 
siderations.  And  if  the  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  were  sizzling  hot — we  could  go 


to  lectures  simply  bubbling  over 
with  calories! 

In  view  of  the  number  of  disabled 
men  attending  this  year,  a  little 
more  attention  might  be  paid  to 
sanding  slippery  steps  and  walks. 
The  Dining  Hall  Steps  in  particul¬ 
ar  should  be  lighted  every  night. 
No  man  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  war 
should  have  to  risk  fracturing  his 
sound  member  every  time  he  goes 
to  lecture  or  meals. 


The  Frosted  Pane. 

i 

One  night  came  winter  noiselessly,  and  leaned 
Against  my  winter  pane, 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  his  heart  convened 
The  ghosts  of  all  his  slain. 

Leaves  and  ephemera  and  stars  of  earth, 

And  fugitives  of  grass — 

White  spirits  loosed  from  bonds  of  mortal  birth 
He  drew  them  on  the  glass. 


— Roberts. 
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Athletic  Notes 

The  two  silver  cups  presented  by  L. 
R.  Clark,  for  the  champions  of  the 
mixed-doubles  tennis  tournament,  were 
won  by  Miss  M.  Staples  and  H.  R.  Mi' - 
les. 


The  first  year  assault  at  arms  and 
aquatic  meet,  was  held  on  November  21, 
and  was  won  by  “A”  division  by  one 
point.  The  competitors  did  very  well 
and  some  of  them  at  least,  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  heard  of  during  their  college 
course. 


The  fall  term  inter-year  basket-ball 
championship  was  won  by  the  third 
year.  There  was  very  marked  enthus¬ 
iasm  over  all  the  games ;  MacDonald 
Hall  being  well  represented  on  the  side 
lines. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  players 
signed  up  for  college  hockey,  this  season, 
and  everything  points  to  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  interesting  series. 


The  cross-country  run  which  we  neg¬ 
lected  to  mention  in  the  previous  issue 
was  won  by  Carson,  ’22,  Champ,  ’23, 
and  Deneau,  ’21, 


Results  of  The  Inter-year  Judging 
Competition,  Winter  Fair,  1919 

HORSES — 1.  P.  C.  Connon,  2.  L.  H. 
Hamilton,  3.  E.  J.  Greaney,  4.  S.  S. 
Breckon,  5.  L.  S.  Chapman. 

BEEP  CATTLE—  1 .  D.  G..  Fidlar, 
2.  E.  L.  Wise,  3.  Jas.  Beaton,  4.  E.  S. 
Thomas,  5.  G.  J.  Thompson. 

DAIRY  CATTLE— 1.  F.  C.  McLen¬ 
nan,  2.  W.  A.  Hume,  3.  R.  A.  Bisson- 
nette,  4.  W.  Stackhouse,  5.  H.  G.  Old¬ 
field. 

SHEEP — 1.  D.  G.  Townsend,  2.  L. 
H.  Hamilton,  3.  C.  H.  Bowman,  4.  N. 
Curtis,  5.  J.  R.  VanHaarlem. 

SWINE — 1.  E.  B.  Gouldie,  2.  W.  E. 
Snowden,  3.  D.  J.  Lerch,  4.  A.  B.  Mac¬ 
donald,  5.  P.  D.  Vahey. 

POULTRY— 1.  E.  C.  Foreman,  2.  G. 
L.  Matheson,  3.  Arthur  Wilson,  4.  C. 
A.  Campbell,  5.  R.  E.  Hicks. 

YEAR  STANDING  POR  THE 
DAY  TROPHY ,  1.  Fourth  year  4528, 
2.  First  year  4461,  3.  Second  year  4366, 
4.  Third  year  4202. 

Juniors  Visit  Chicago 

A  few  of  the  live  stock  enthusiasts  of 
the  third  year  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
international.  Probably  some  of  them 
have  fond  hopes  of  representing  the 
college  and  their  year  on  the  judging 
team  next  year  and  thought  it  wise  to 
visit  the  ‘‘Windy  City”  in  order  to  have 
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a  better  idea  of  what  to  look  for  hi 
breeds  with  which  they’re  not  so  fami¬ 
liar. 

Inconveniences  such  as  turning  out 
at  one  a.m.  to  comply  with  the  U.S.  vac¬ 
cination  laws  were  only  temporary  hold¬ 
ups.  Those  whose  certificates  were  not 
quite  right  willingly  submitted  to  the 
cold  steel  when  it  was  wielded  by  a  con¬ 
siderate  nurse. 

The  boys  were  well  received  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  while  “Freddie”  threatened  to  in¬ 
terview  the  city  fathers  for  not  meeting 
them  with  a  band  and  parade  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  soon  forgotten  when  a  real 
reception  was  tendered  by  Profs.  Toole 
and  Sackville  and  the  unfortunate 
members  of  year  ’20  who  had  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  for  them.  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  an 
exhausting  study  of  breeds  more  com¬ 
mon  to  our  American  neighbors.  Durocs 
Jerseys,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland 
Chinas  were  reviewed  from  all  angles. 

The  placing  of  large  classes  of  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Percherons  was  intently 

O  V 

studied  from  the  ring  side.  During 
lulls  in  the  Arena  program  the  “gang” 
could  usually  be  found  around  some 
Canadian  exhibit.  On  one  occasion  a 
detachment  headed  by  Bill  Grant  was 
found  deeply  engrossed  in  discussing 
“Home  Economics  with  some  Iowa 
ladies  at  then*  exhibit. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Prof.  Toole  and 
the  bovs  visited  “Swift’s”  where  met¬ 
hods  of  dressing  and  of  handling  dies- 
sed  carcasses  were  studied.  Libby’s 
was  then  visited  where  “Bully  Beef” 
and  other  canned  products  were  seen  in 
a!1  ~^pres  of  their  manufacture. 

'D’esday  evening  the  party  embarked 
fc’-  Wme  to  face  a  barrage  of  examin¬ 
ation  q.  Our  space  is  limited  and  no 
do-Uf  some  of  the  participants  can  re- 
lafo  other  matters  of  interest.  We 


would  refer  you  to  Grant  Stock,  Zeig- 
ier,  Thompson,  McCague,  Webster,  Ure, 
Chapman  or  Ferguson,  Any  one  of 
the  above  we  feel  sure  can  tell  interest¬ 
ing  stories — about  the  others  ! 

Philharmonic  Concert 

A  reunion  meeting  of  the  College 
Philharmonic  and  Literary  Societies 
was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  22nd.  One  of  the  mam 
features  of  the  evening  was  to  have  been 
the  final  debate  in  the  inter-year  series, 
between  Second  and  Third  Years,  but 
unfortunately  one  of  the  speakers  for 
the  Second  Year  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a 
substitute  on  such  short  notice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  debate  was  postponed  in¬ 
definitely  and  great  credit  is  due  the 
executive  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
for  filling  out  the  program  with  addi¬ 
tional  musical  numbers  and  so  provid¬ 
ing  an  entertaining  musical  evening. 
Cine  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  program  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Governor  General’s  Gold  Medal  for  Pro¬ 
ficiency  to  R.  F.  Jukes  of  ’21.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  Macdonald 
Hall  Trio,  the  Misses  Staples,  Ferguson 
and  Moore.  Their  selections  were 
exceptionally  well  rendered  and  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
Other  contributions  to  the  program 
were,  vocal  solos  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Jack- 
son  and  H.  L.  Trueman,  a  violin  solo  by 
Miss  Maxwell,  selections  by  the  mixed 
and  male  choruses  and  the  College  or¬ 
chestra. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
Student  body  has  had  this  year  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  various  musical  organizations  of 
the  College  and  of  appreciating  the  work 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Special 
credit  is  due  Messrs.  Olds  and  Iveson 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  Choruses  and 
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to  Mr.  Chadwick  the  Director  of  the 
Orchestra.  Dr.  Stevenson  acted  as 
chairman  in  his  usual  capable  and  genial 
manner. 


A  Chemical  Correspondence 

A  certain  Senior,  justly  apprehensive 
of  his  laboratory  apparatus  in  these 
days  of  many  fines  and  high  prices,  took 
occassion  to  pin  a  warning  note  on  his 
desk,  for  the  edification  of  the  fair  un¬ 
known  from  the  Hall  who  used  it  in  his 
absence. 

Fair  damsel,  you  who  occupy 
This  d^sk  when  I’m  not  here, 

Thee  I  enteat  and  conjure  by 

All  things  vou  hold  most  dean- 

jar  not  this  door  with  careless  hand. 

Or  over  goes  my  filter-stand! 

Tie  discovered  this  reply: 

Most  noble  sir,  I  thee  entreat, 

If  such  a  crime  I  did  repeat. 

Grant  me  vein  pardon  once  again 
And  i  will  t •  y,  with  mig  it  and  main. 
From  such  an  action  to  ref  am 

Opening  Our  Eyes 

It  is  conceivable  that  we  may  once 

have  doubted  the  economic  importance 

» 

of  a  Freshman.  The  best  of  us  aie 
open  to  error;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
there  was  little  in  his  appearance  to  stir 
the  mind  to  enthusiasm. 

But  a  metamorphosis  has  taken  place. 
The  dun-coloured  lan/ a  spun  its  cocoon 
one  night,  and  lo !  in  the  morning,  the 
chrysalis  burst,  and  there  appeared  an 
angel  of  mercy  garbed  all  in  shining 
white  to  minister  to  our  needs. 

And  we  were  in  dire  straits.  The 
Dining  Hall  waitresses  had  struck.  In 
the  Kitchen,  the  simmering  soup  cooled 
to  a  chilly  congealed  mass,  and  the  suc¬ 
culent  stew  became  a  thing  of  horror  for 
there  was  none  to  wait  the  tables. 
The  old  soldiers  on  Mill  street  dragged 


out  their  battered  mess  tins,  stuck  knife 
and  fork  in  their  puttee  tops,  and  philo  - 
osophically  prepared  for  a  cook-house 
“line  up.” 

But  here  came  the  Freshmen  in  their 
new-found  radiance  to  meet  and  master 
this  sudden  crisis  in  the  interval  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  college.  The  S.  O.  S.  from 
headquarters  was  nobly  responded  to  by 
the  men  of  ’23  who  donning  white  coat 
and  apron  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to 
the  insurgents  how  waiting  should  be 
done. 

We  have  been  informed  that  year  ’23 
has  asked  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
honour  of  wearing  his  three  plumes  on 
their  year  shield.  Whatever  be  the 
outcome  of  this  request,  no  one  will  deny 
their  right  to  inscribe  on  their  coat  of 
arms  the  words  “I  Serve”. 

E.  T.  C.,  ’22. 


Post  Mortems 

*  Sav  !’’  said  the  ex-arl  ilieryman,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  the  dog-eared  pages  of  his 
’Veterinary  Anatomy:  “Say,  I,m  off 
this  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  they  don’t  even 
issue  free  tea.” 
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‘‘Huh!,,  snorted  the  ex-infantryman: 
“Wanta  come  back  here  and  clean  up  on 
everything  same  as  you  used  to  in 
France,  eh?  Never  could  get  near  a 
canteen  if  there  was  a  horseline  within 
three  kilos  :  same  with  the  “Y”  s  :  Pur¬ 
ple  Patches  three  deep  all  over  the  shop 
grabbing  off  the  fresh  Canada  stuff  be- 
fore  the  fighting  troops  got  a  look  in.” 

“Tha’s  all  right,  now,”  said  the  artil¬ 
leryman.  warningly;  “You  mud-crushers 
were  always  glad  enough  to  have  the  old 
Fighting  H'fth  behind  you  ” 

“Benin  1  is  right,”  broke  in  an  ex- 
mounted  rifleman :  “Where’d  you  get 
that  ‘old  Fighting  Fifth’  stuff!  Even 
when  you  did  pull  off  a  shoot  you  never 
hit  anything  but  your  own  front  line ; 
and  most  of  the  time  you  were  down  the 
dugout  with  Bill  the  Whale.” 

“Who  was  Bill  the  Whale?”  inquired 
a  curious  Pantonite  (who  had  dropped 
in  to  borrow  a  book  and  had  stayed  three 
hours  by  the  clock.) 

“Bill  the  Whale,  my  son,”  replied  the 
rifleman  with  and  air  of  paternal  wis¬ 
dom  :  “old  Bill  the  Wale  was  a  Fifth 
Divvy  Major  who  lived  in  a  dugout  and 
came  to  the  surface  for  air  just  once  a 
day.” 

“Well,  anyway,”  retorted  the  artillery¬ 
man,  reaching  for  the  water  bucket; 
“They  never  caught  the  old  Fifth  down 
the  dugout  with  their  boots  off!” 

And  that  was  how  the  historic  Craig, 
Panton  row  began. — 

O.A.C.  Gr.W.Y.A. 

The  recent  referendum  taken  by  the 
Dominion  G.  W.  Y.  A.  was  taken  up  by 
our  branch  at  their  last  meeting  in  Dec¬ 
ember.  The  Dominion  Government 
proposed  to  find  out  by  individual  bal¬ 
let  the  opinion  of  the  veterans  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  becoming  a 
political  organization  and  also  to  extend 


their  constitution  so  as  to  include  all  men 
who  had  seen  any  service  whatever, 
cither  in  Canada,  England  or  France. 

The  opinions  of  the  branch  was  un¬ 
animously  against  either  of  thses  amend¬ 
ments  and  besides  regL-tering  their  votes 
against  it,  they  placed  themselves  on 
record  by  passing  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  their  entire  disapproval  of  it. 

W.  H.  Grant,  Secy 


(Test  a  Eire 

Scene — A  room  in  Residences 

Time — Night  before  the  English 
exam. 

Several  Juniors  lie  sprawled  around 
in  the  recognized  attitudes  of  study. 

One,  who  seems  to  have  some  notes,  is 

/ 

in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

“Listen,  fellows,”  he  cries,  “  Here’s 
poetry  :  classical  in  style,  lyrical  in  qua- 
in  as  a  preacher,  but  took  to  drink  and 
poetry :  classical  in  style,  byrical  in  qua¬ 
lity.  Get  that  fastened  in  your  domes, 
Herrick,  1591 — 1674,  Drunken,  Clas¬ 
sical,  Lyrical— D-C-L,  D-C-L”— 

And  the  whole  gang  start  mumbling 
the  formula  together,  counting  off  the 
“D-C-L”  on  their  fingers — who  could¬ 
n’t  enlarge  on  those  three  words,  so  pre¬ 
gnant  with  meaning,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  page? 

Sometimes  exams  do  seem  a  farce. 
Our  lectures  inspire  us  with  a  love  of 
our  literature:  but  nothing  kills  it  more 
quickly  than  grinding  up  prose  or  poe¬ 
try  for  exams.,  when  we  “burnish  every 
line  with  housewife  care”.  To  anyone 
who  takes  a  genuine  delight  in  reading 
there  is  no  more  disagreeable  task  than 
this.  Plugging  a  piece  for  an  exam, 
makes  it  forever  unpleasant  to  recall. 
We  still  cherish  a  personal  animosity 
towards  “The  Vision  of  Mirza,”  which 
we  had  to  analize  word  by  word  in  pub- 
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lie  school.  It  is  one  of  our  childhood’s 
nightmares. 

Exams,  that  make  a  man  dependant 
on  his  memory  rather  than  his  reason — 
which  tend  to  make  men  into  dull  en¬ 
cyclopaedias  instead  of  thinking  beings 
— have  given  rise  to  a  system  of  mne¬ 
monics  which  would  surprise  most  of 
our  faculty.  Professor  Dean,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  the  startling 
fact  that  “Few  Girls  Can  Swallow  Pick¬ 
les,"  and  the  score  card  for  butter:  but 
taking  the  initial  letters  as  starters,  we 
van  remember  “Flavor,  Grain,  Colour, 
Salt,  and  Package” — Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  gems  are  more  pungent 
than  printable.  Why,  there  are  return¬ 
ed  men  at  the  college  who  can  remember 
nothing  of  their  first  two  years’  work 
except  these  mnemonics,  and  they  can 
only  be  repeated  at  stag  parties.  That 
these  sentences  should  weather  the  years 
in  France  is  a  tip  for  our  educationalists; 
by  changing  dry  facts  into  witty  epig¬ 
rams  by  this  word  alchemy,  there  is  a 
greater  assurance  that  the  hard  worked 
mind  of  the  student  will  keep  a  lasting- 
grip  on  them. 


Mill  Street  Meteorology 

Being  a  fresh  air  fiend  has  both  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  If  the 
steam  didn’t  cease  functioning  in  the 
ghostly  hours  of  midnight,  and  if  the 


window  didn’t  catch  all  the  Nor’-westers 
that  sweep  across  the  campus,  it  might 
be  all  advantages.  My  room-mate  and 
I  always  pull  down  the  window  and  open 
the  fan-light  when  we  roll  in  for  the 
night.  Thats’  all  very  well  for  him: 
his  bed  is  to  one  side :  no  chilly  breezes 
disturb  his  innocent  slumbers.  But 
mv  feet  point  straight  for  that  window : 
there  is  an  all-night  battle  between  my 
pedal  extremities  and  the  elements  as  to 
who  will  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the 
bed.  I  might  win  out  occassionally  if 
the  steam  didn’t  go  on  strike.  Round 
about  three  a.  m.  the  cold  has  seeped  in 
for  several  feet  and  my  knees  are  bump¬ 
ing  against  my  chin :  after  lying  in  a 
state  of  coma  for  some  time  I  make  a  fly¬ 
ing  leap  out  of  bed,  grab  an  armful  of 
overcoats  and  dressing  gowns,  pile  them 
on  the  bed  and  crawl  in  again  to  sleep 
till  breakfast  time.  That  is,  if  my 
room-mate’s  demented  alarm-clock  does¬ 
n’t  go  off — ’tis  a  poor,  uncertain  thing 
and  liable  to  burst  out  at  the  most  un¬ 
earthly  hours.  I’ve  offered  to  smash 
it  time  after  time,  but  he  won’t  let  me  : 
sentimental  reasons,  or  some  such  thing. 

It  has  struck  me,  when  gingerly  ex¬ 
ploring  the  artic  regions  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  bed  with  my  toes,  that  an 
excellent  thesis  might  be  written  on“The 
relative  conductivity  of  the  cuticle  of 
the  foot  and  the  superimposed  layer  of 
sheet,  “How  does  it  strike  you?” 

“BOREAS” 
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Greetings 

"That  every  day  a  New  Year  starts, 

Of  course  we  know  ’tis  true, 

So  for  each  day  I  send  this  wish, 

A  glad  New  Year  to  you!” 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Dec. 
2nd,  the  Junior  Normal  Class  entertain¬ 
ed  the  girls  of  the  Short  Course  to  after¬ 
noon  tea,  in  the  student’s  sitting  room. 
The  room  was  prettily  decorated  with 
yellow  and  white  Crysanthemums. 
The  guests,  including  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
Miss  Stockton,  were  received  by  Miss 
Marjorie  Robinson  and  Miss  Vera 
Douglass.  A  dainty  lunch  was  served 
by  the  Misses  Fowler,  Balkwell  and 
Wilson  while  Miss  Maxwell  and  Miss 
Kennedy  added  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  by  their  piano  and  violin  selections. 

Miss  Florence  Young  of  Neepawa, 
Man.,  one  of  the  Homemaker  Class  at 
Macdonald  Institute,  is  giving  up  her 
course,  prior  to  her  marriage  which 
takes  place  during  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion. 


You  Know  the  Feeling 

One  Saturday  evening  not  so  many 
moons  ago  one  of  the  girls  was  seen 
trailing  down  two  flights  of  stairs,  only 
to  find  an  empty  mail  box.  Weary  and 
crestfallen  she  wended  her  way  to  the 
dining-room,  to  sip  potatoe  soup,  and  to 
eat  bread  and  apple  sauce. 

Feeling  somewhat  refreshed  after  her 


meal  she  got  gaily  up  from  the  table, 
bowed  her  head  in  reverence,  while  a 
familiar  voice  from  head  table  returned 
thanks.  Then  twining  her  arm  loving¬ 
ly  about  another  crestfallen  comrade 
started  to  leave  the  hall  when  she  was 
met  by  the  girl  who  shared  her  mail  box. 

“Oh — there  are  two  fat  letters  in  our 
box  and  they  are  both  for  you.  “I  want¬ 
ed  them  so  badly,  but  alas,  they’re  yours ! 
they’re  yours ! ! 

“But  I  looked  before  tea  and  there 
were  none. 

“Oh  yes  there  are  two — two  big  one.” 

“Begone  despondency!  Away  slight 
trace  of  indigestion  and  dull  grey  eye.” 

One  mad  leap  found  her  before  the 
dial  on  that  box  ;  her  poor  be-addled 
brain  saving  over  and  over,  “PL,” 
“PL.”  “PL”.  At  last  her  box  opened  and 
there  lay  the  two  letters. 

Nuggets  of  gold  had  nothing  on  them, 
and  so  tripping  blithely  upstairs,  she 
pored  over  each  line  and  persued  the 
contents  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  justice  to  a  miser  of  old. 

S.  M. 


A  jolly  group  of  Mac  Hall  girls  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  sitting  room  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  4th,,  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Shine, 
a  short  course  girl,  of  Calgary  who  is 
returning  home  to  be  married.  The 
room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  Cry¬ 
santhemums,  white  streamers  and  bows. 
The  centre  of  attraction  was  a  small 
table,  laden  with  little  white  parcels,  to 
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which  the  guest  of  honor  was  escorted. 
When  she  had  opened  the  parcels  she 
beheld  a  pretty  display  of,“Pyrex”Cook- 
ing  utensils.  The  good  wishes  of  the 
girls  were  daintily  written  on  correspon¬ 
dence  cards  and  strung  on  a  line  of 
white  ribbon.  Those  in  turn  were 
read  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  then  spent 
in  gay  chatter  over  tea-cups. 

/  '  - - 

Girl 
Cook 
No  Note 
Book 

Examination 

Emigration 

R.  S.,  “Oh  yes  I’m  taking  the  flyer 
from  Toronto  to  Calgary.” 

S.  M.,  “You’ll  notice  its  the  flyer  Miss 
S” 

Miss  -S.,  “Well  I  like  flyers  myself.” 

(Heard  while  waiting  for  the  English 
Prof.)  Vera  S.,  “Oh  here  comes  the 
male,  girls.” 

Mr.  N.  (entering  at  this  time)  “I 
suppose  that  apt  remark  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  T  sometimes  read  letters  in 

class.” 


A  Mac  Version  of  “0  Promise  Me«w 

Oh  Promise  me  that  some  day  you  will 
phone’ 

And  take  me  to  the  movies  all  alone 
And  if  perchance  we  lack  a  chaperone 
We’ll  eat  peanuts  and  lick  an  ice  cream 
cone 

Those  fresh  young  Tuniors  who  came  in 

this  fall 

To  “vamp”  our  college  men  both  great 
and  small 

And  left  us  Senior  Normals  round  the 
wall 

Oh  Promise  me  for  them  you  will  not 
fall — 


Oh  Promise  me,  Oh,  Promise  me ! 

Oh  Promise  me  that  some  day  we  shall 
roam 

From  chapel  to  the  orchard  all  alone — 

I’ll  sit  on  the  fence  safe  from  the  cow 

While  you  pick  late  fall  apples  off  the 
bough 

And  as  with  lagging  footsteps  home  we 
stray 

Toward  cheese  and  crackers  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

Oh  will  you  stand  upon  the  steps  and  sav 

I  will  be  true,  I  promise  you. 

Oh  Promise  me  that  some  dark  night 
you’ll  stand 

Beneath  my  window  with  some  eats  in 
hand 

And  as  my  fluttering  heart  I  strive  to 
still 

And  lower  my  laundry  bag  down  o’er  the 
sill 

You  will  sweet  nothings  whisper  in  my 
ear 

Which  alas,  the  waiting  monitor  will 
hear 

Oh  when  I’m  campused  will  you  still  be 
near 

To  call  me  dear,  to  call  me  dear!” 

(From  the  Senior  Normal  Stunt — 

November  23.) 


The  Athletic  Tea 

On  Monday,  December  4th,  a  very 
pleasant  tea  was  tendered  the  Executive 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  Athletic.  High  tea 
was  served  at  Wyndham  Inn  at  six 
o’clock,  after  which  the  party  danced 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  the  girls 
were  the  guests  of  the  men  at  the  theatre. 
During  the  tea  hour  much  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  clever  little  place 
cards,  with  their  pen  and  ink  sketches 
and  printed  verses. 
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Gordon  P.  McRostie,  a  graduate  of 
the  O.  A.  C.,  and  president  of  the  1912 
class,  has  just  completed  successfully  a 
four-year  post-graduate  course  at  Corn¬ 
ell,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  along 
agricultural  lines.  He  has  specialized 
in  plant  breeding.  Many  friends  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  his  success,  and  ex¬ 
tend  hearty  congratulations.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  McRostie  visited  Guelph  lately. 

H.  M.  Scott  ’15,  left  for  California  a 
short  time  ago  to  take  up  some  further 
horticultural  work,  but  expects  to  return 
to  Guelph  in  the  spring. 


From  a  recent  newsy  letter  to  the 
Review  we  learn  that  J.  A.  Clark,  ’06, 
took  over  the  old  homestead,  “Kirklawn 
Farm”  for  three  years  after  graduation. 
Then  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Dom  Exp.  Station  at  Charlotte¬ 
town,  P.  E.  I.,  and  organized  the  station. 

In  August,  1918,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Khaki  University  of  Canada  over¬ 
seas,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  that  institution.  In  July,  1919,  he 
returned  to  Charlottetown  to  take  charge 
of  the  station  again. 


first  livestock  team  to  judge  at  the  Wint¬ 
er  Fair  and  who  farmed  near  Stratford 
for  some  time  after  leaving  College,  is 
now  farming  at  Okatoks,  Alta.,  and  is 
specializing  in  Shropshires.  He  has 
hopes  of  starting  an  O.  A.  C.  Alumni 
Association  in  Alberta. 


J.  Albert  Hand,  ’04,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Review  informs  us  that  he  has 
lately  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  at  Shelburne,  Ont.,  and  that  they 
are  Shorthorn  Breeders  and  Auto  deal¬ 
ers. 

He  has  very  wide  experience  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work  since  graduation.  He 
spent  a  year  as  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Canadian  Horticulturist,  a  year  as 
editor  of  Weekly  Telegram  (Winnipeg), 
a  year  as  lecturer  in  Field  Husbandry 
at  the  M.  A.  C.,  a  year  as  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Farmer’s  Advocate  (London)' 
six  years  as  Editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Ad¬ 
vocate  (Winnipeg),  and  five  years  with 
the  United  Grain  Growers,  Ltd  .  first 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  organiza¬ 
tion  and  later  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

He  hopes  to  see  the  O.  A.  C.  oftener 
than  in  the  past.  We  wish  him  all 
future  success. 


P.  S.  Idington,  ’86,  who  was  on  the 
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George  Patchett,  ’20,  is  now  with  the 
Campbell  and  Griffin’s  creamery  at 
Innisfail,  Alta.,  and  is  doing  very  well. 

W.  M.  Chisholm,  T6,  who  has  been 
chiefly  in  advertising  work  since  gradu- 
tion  has  recently  become  a  partner  in 
“The  James  Fisher  Co.,”  an  advertising 
agency.  His  present  address  is  397 
Keele  St.,  Toronto. 


E.  G.  Hogarth,  Advertising  Manager, 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  and  a  graduate  of  T5,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  Incorporated  at  their  sixth 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Toronto,  November  20  a  id 

M  4  • 


Year  ’13  Reunion 

On  Monday  evening,  December  8th, 
a  very  enjoyable  reunion  and  banquet 
was  held  by  the  members  of  Class  T3  in 
town  at  the  time. 

After  the  toast  to  the  King  proposed 
by  the  Chairman,  G.  G.  Bramhill,  all 
stood  in  silence  for  half  a  minute  in  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  members  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  overseas.  After  the 
other  toasts,  “Alma  Mater,”  and  “Our 
Year”  had  been  proposed  and  suitably 
replied  to,  each  man  was  required  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  fortunes  since 
graduation. 

The  formation  of  a  Year  T3  Alumni 
Association  and  the  election  of  officers 
was  the  next  item. 

Hon.  Pres . G.  H.  Unwin.  B.T  A. 

Pres . '.  .  .  .G.  G.  Bramhill,  B.S.A. 

Vice-Pres.  .  .  P.  S.  D.  Harding,  B.S.A. 
Sec.-Treas . M.  H.  Howitt,  B.S.A. 

A.  resolution  was  then  proposed  bv  H. 
S.  Fry  and  seconded  by  N.  Martin  that, 
“A  Central  Ontario  Alumni  Association 
be  formed,”  was  passed;  this  Associa¬ 


tion  to  co-operate  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  ones.  H.  S.  Ryrie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  organization. 

The  reunion  closed  with  “Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  the  National  Anthem. 

Year  ’15  Reunion 

The  official  class  reunion  of  the  Class 
T5,  originally  projected  for  1920,  was 
made  the  excuse  for  holding  an  organi¬ 
zation  har.qutt  on  TuesJLiy.  Dec.  9th.  in 
the  Dominion  Cafe. 

Over  forty  of  the  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  representing  every  category  of  T5 
men  from  the  originals  who  graduated  to 
those  who  only  remained  with  the  Year 
the  paltry  thirty  weeks.  There  was  a 
marked  personal  touch  about  the  spirit 
of  the  gathering.  Many  of  the  men 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  years,  others 
had  fought,  both  together  and  apart, 
against  a  political  enemy,  many  had 
taken  up  the  battle  of  life  upon  home 
ground  with  reinforcements  and  vented 
the  vials  of  their  scorn  upon  those  who 
still  successfully  fight  the  battle  of 
personal  liberty  and  independence.  All 
however  met  on  the  old  footing  of  1915 
and  felt  that  proud  sorrow  at  the  terri¬ 
ble  toll  the  late  war  had  taken  of  our 
numbers. 

The  Banquet  was  preceeded  by  a  silent 
toast  to  the  “Fallen  Members  of  the 
Class”.  Following  dinner  at  which  the 
honorary  president,  Prof.  Squirrel,  was 
toastmaster  a  few  more  toasts  were 
drunk,  in  water  of  course.  A  toast  to 
the  “Returned  Men”  Prof.  Spuirreh 
reply  by  Col.  White;  to  the  “O.  A.  C." 
by  E.  Hampson,  reply  by  P.  Connon : 
and  to  the  “Profession”  W.  J.  Bell, 
reply  N.  Martin.  The  toasts  took 
somewhat  the  form  of  constructive  ad¬ 
dresses  and  seemed  to  simply  express 
in  considered  terms  the  unorganized  and 
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vague  ideas  that  may  of  the  men  present 
had  had  in  mind. 

After  the  toasts  the  discussion  of  the 
real  reunion  took  place  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  J.  P.  Sackville.  The  year  1920 
as  selected  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
graduation  dinner  in  1915  was  reaffirm¬ 
ed,  the  time  and  place  to  be  determined 
upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of,  Sack¬ 
ville,  Stratford,  Bell,  Neilson  and  Craw¬ 
ford.  The  committee  was  instructed  to 
consult  the  membership  of  the  class  by 
mail  as  to  which  of  three  dates  would  be 
preferable  and  to  collect  from  the  men  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  defraying  inciden¬ 
tal  and  organizational  expenses. 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  “O.  A.  C.  Review"  was  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  stand  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  “College”  pin  in  contradictin- 
ction  to  the  present  tendency  of  the 
“Years”  to  use  “Year”  pins. 

A  “minute”  from  Year  '13  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  projected 
formation  of  a  Central  Ontario  Alumni 
Association.  In  this  connection  it  was 
decided  to  maintain  the  Class  Reunions 
ac-  entirely  social;  and  a  committee  of 
Cordon,  Sands  and  Culverhouse  was 
was  anoointed  to  represent  the  class  in 
this  matter. 

A  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the 
clacs,  tbHr  present  addresses  as  far  as 
known  and  the  year  or  years  during 
which  thev  were  at  attendance  at  the  col¬ 
lege  was  distributed  with  a  view  to  as- 
shtmo-  the  members  to  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  bv  having  the  ad¬ 
dresses  corrected  to  assist  the  various 
committees  in  carrying  on  the  class  bus¬ 
iness. 

H.  G.  C. 

Year  ’17  Reunion 

As  a  lar^e  number  of  “Seventeen” 
men  were  in  town  for  the  Winter  Fair, 


a  reunion  banquet  was  hastily  organized 
by  the  leading  lights  of  the  year.  Over 
forty  men  were  present  in  the  Dominion 
Cafe  at  “Ten  on  the  Tenth,”  and  the  old 
spirit  of  lively  camaraderie  was  manifest 
from  Dr.  Reed’s  introductory,  “Now 
Boys,”  to  J.  C.  Neale’s  closing  speech. 
Dr.  Reed,  Honorary  President,  acted  as 
Toastmaster,  and  brought  down  the 
house  with  his  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  Seventeen  and  the  old  skeleton 
were  “fresh"  together.  Although  he 
lamented  the  -  passing  of  “Teddy"  and 
“the  old  grey”,  and  his  consequent  loss 
of  youthful  zest  in  life,  he  displayed  no 
symptoms  of  the  decline  which  he  so  af- 
fectingly  described. 

A  pleasant  time  was  had  by  all ;  old 
memories  were  recalled ;  old  stories  re¬ 
told  ;  old  nicknames  revived.  Staid  and 
married  “District  Rep’s”  answered  as 
readily  as  of  old  to  the  descriptive 
pseudonyms  of  “Rusty”  or  “Tubby” ; 
dignified  graduates  forgot  the  dignity 
of  B.  S.  A.  and  fraternized  with  mere 
Juniors  and  Sophomores.  Certain 
members  of  the  faculty,  (who  shall  out 
of  deference  to  their  exalted  rank  re¬ 
main  nameless),  took  vast  delight  in 
recounting  the  Mill  Street  escapades  of 
a  prominent  official  of  the  Soldeir’s 
Settlement  Board;  the  unrepentant  of¬ 
ficial  retaliated  by  relating  in  detail 
various  scandalous  episodes  of  their 
past.  Stiffness  and  formality  were 
conspicuously  absent,  and  the  impromp¬ 
tu  gathering  did  not  break  up  until  the 
“wee  sma’  oors,"  after  the  presentation 
of  a  pipe  to  Dr.  Reed. 

H.  C.  M. 


Year  ’19  Reunion  and  Banquet 

On  Thursday  night,  Dec.  11,  about 
fourty-five  members  of  Year  T9  met 
for  a  re-union,  and  in  order  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  might  be  properly  celebrated  the 
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affair  took  the  form  of  a  banquet.  At 
six-thirty  there  was  an  advance  made 
from  all  sides  on  the  festive  board  and 
savory  odors'  proclaimed  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner. 

When  the  inner  wants  of  man  had 
been  satisfied,  the  toastmaster  called  tor 
a  toast,  '  To  the  King,”  this  wa  heartily 
celebrated  with  some  famous  cider,  vin¬ 
tage  of  1919,  that  had  been  spec¬ 
ially  preserved  by  one  of  the  faithful. 
It  was  inspiring  to  look  down  the  long 
table  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
color  from  the  fruit,  and  to  see  the 
glasses  containing  the  cider  with  its  spicy 
golden  color.  This  beverage  was  the 
finishing  touch  necessary  to  start  the 
party  going  right.  At  any  rate  the 
toastmaster  and  speakers  were  inspired 
for  their  wit  and  eloquence  were  un¬ 
surpassed. 

The  speakers  brought  back  many  old 
memories  but  the  faces  of  the  “same  old 
bunch”  called  up  many  more.  And 
many  old  friends  and  old  room-mates 
met  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
vears. 


Year  ’20  Reuniop 

A  reunion  banquet  of  those  men  who 
started  in  with  year  ’20  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Cafe  on  Wednesday, 
December  the  tenth.  About  thirty-two 
men  sat  down  to  the  spread.  Dr.  Stev¬ 
enson  was  the  guest  of  honor.  There 
was  a  short  toast  list,  followed  by  cards 
and  singing  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then 
the  festivities  came  to  an  end.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  another  reunion 
next  year. 

H.  S. 


WEDDINGS 

Hutchmson-Gopham 

On  Nov.  12th,  at  Runnymede  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  West  Toronto,  a  very 


pretty  wedding  took  place  when  Bertha 
Mae,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Gopham  of  96  Maher  Ave.,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Alfred  Eric  Hut¬ 
chinson  of  Mt.  Forest.  After  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  brides’s  home  the  happy 
couple  left  for  a  trip  in  the  States.  On 
their  return  they  will  live  on  Queen  St., 
Mount  Forest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  “Hutch” 
started  with  class  ’15,  and  is  now  one  of 
Ontario’s  most  successful  bee-keepers. 


Fleming-Dunlap 

After  having  considered  the  matter  of 
a  suitable  Christmas  present  William  A. 
Fleming,  '20,  decided  that  he  could  do 
no  better  than  give  Miss  Helen  Kathar¬ 
ine  Dunlap,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Dunlap,  Truro,  N.  S.,  him¬ 
self.  So  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  nineteen-nineteen,  Bill 
Fleming  walked  nervously  to  the  altar, 
fumbling  in  his  vest-pockets  to  be  sure 
he  had  the  gold  band. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  at  8.30  p.  m., 
Christmas  night,  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  ask¬ 
ing  the  necessary  questions.  The 
groom  looked  his  best,  which  is  saying 
considerable,  as  he  is  known  among  his 
intimate  friends  as  ’An’some  ’Arry. 

After  the  ceremony,  dainty  eats  and 
lingering  farewells,  the  happy  pair,  amid 
white  ribbons,  old  shoes  and  good  wish¬ 
es.  left  for  St.  John,  Boston,  Montreal. 
Toronto — and  Guelph.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival,  they  will  take  up  housekeeping  on 
153  Glasgow  St. 

The  news  of  Bill’s  nuptial  affairs 
provided  a  pleasant  shock  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the  O. 
A.  C.  and  vicinity.  These  unite  with 
the  Review,  of  which  the  happy  hus¬ 
band  is  Agricultural  Editor,  in  wishing 
Continued  on  f  age  >xxiv.  ^ 
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Kwerie  Collum 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  tooth-ache  ? — 
Distressed. 

Take  a  large  dish  of  ice  cream  and 
then  drink  several  cups  of  hot  coffee. 
If  this  does  not- give  you  one  nothing  else 

will. 


I  got  one  of  Russell’s  photos.  Tell 
me  what  to  do  with  it..  .Joey. 

Stand  it  on  the  mantelpiece  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  it  hasn’t  fallen 
into  the  fire  by  that  time,  throw  it  in. 


I’d  like  to  get  acquainted  with  some 
nice  girls.  Can  you  help  me. — Lonely. 

Go  over  to  Mac.  Hall  in  the  evening 
and  ring  the  bell.  If  a  little  girl  comes 
to  the  door  with  a  white  apron  on,  it 
means  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  study 
that  night,  and  you  can  take  her  to  the 
show. 

Help ! !  Chris  hasn’t  sent  me  any 
flowers  for  a  week. — Helen. 

Answer — Get  a  new  Chris. 


Tommy  A—.  “Is  Mr.  M — .  in?” 

Lady  of  the  house  “Mr.  M — .  here’s 
a  young  boy  to  see  you.” 


Wyatt  “A  friend  of  mine  made  $1600 
clear  off  an  acre  of  tobacco  this  year. 
His  gross  receipts  were  $2200  and  his 
expenses  amounted  to  $600” 

Prof.  Crow,  “That’s  a  bigger  one  than 
I  can  tell.” 


We  want  to  know  why  Shutt  included 
a  baby  carriage,  price  $7.50  in  his  list  of 
Farm  Appliances.  We  always  thought 
he  was  going  into  grain  growing. 


How  to  grow  a  moustache. — By  one  who 
can. 

Make  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  and 
apply  vigorously  to  the  upper  lip  before 
retiring.  In  the  morning  it  will  be 
found  that  this  has  made  the  hairs  thirs¬ 
ty,  and  they  have  come  out  for  a  drink. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  catch  them  be¬ 
fore  they  can  get  back  in  again,  tie  a 
knot  in  each  one,  and  Presto — there  you 
are. 


Mac.  wants  to  know  who  put  the  pen¬ 
cil  shavings  in  the  family  tobacco.  He 
says  it  smoked  all  right,  in  fact  he  used 
up  three  or  four  pipefuls,  but  it  made 
him  turble  sick. 


Pointers  to  ’23.  Fungous  growths 
on  the  upper  lip  are  not  in  order  for 
Freshmen,  and  the  wearing  of  sweaters 
and  sweater  coats  in  the  dining  hall  with¬ 
out  any  further  camouflage  is  bad  form 
for  everybody. 


Porter,  (after  the  big  windstorm, 
before  the  botany  exam). 

“Lord,  here’s  some  ^ood  news." 
Currier,  “What’s  that.” 

Porter,  “The  Globe  reports  that  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  trees  were  blown  down 
on  the  O.  A.  C.  campus.” 
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We  understand  that  the  inter-year 
finals  in  fussing  are  to  be  run  off  this 
month.  Judging  from  their  showing 
this  past  term,  the  Junior  Year  should  be 
easy  winners. 

Eidit — “A  kiss  over  the  phone  is  like 
a  straw  hat.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s  not  felt.” 


The  Sophomores  are  showing  signs 
meet  for  repentance.  Now,  they  even 
want  to  have  lectures  on  Sunday.  (Extra 
lectures,  that  is.) 

Some  Junior  with  a  red  head  got  into 
a  scrape  at  Mac.  Hall  the  night  of  the 
Masquerade  Dance.  “Twas  during  a 
“Moonlight”  so  they  say,  but  what’s  the 
use — .  Anway,  most  people  say  it  was 
Fergie,  although  some  suspect  a  man 
higher  up.  His  face  was  just  the  color 
of  his  coiffure,  too. 


Rations 

What  would  you  feed  a  cow?” 
“Silage.” 

“Yes,  thirty  pounds.” 

“Clover  hay.'' 

“Yes,  twelve  pounds.” 

“Cottonseed  meal.” 

“Yes,  three  pounds. — Anything  else?” 
Voice  from  the  rear — “Give  her  an 
olive.” 


While  riding-  in  the  car  one  day,  Tom 
Shields  dropped  a  cent  down  behind  the 
seat.  After  a  few  minutes  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  it  a  voice  suggested. 
“Drop  another  penny  and  make  the  job 
worth  while.” 

WE  WONDER— If  Ch  ris  will  con¬ 
sult  the  Censor  before  arranging  for  any 
more  Theatre  parties. 


Mason  wants  to  know  whether  that 
trip  over  the  campus  on  Dec.  2nd.  was 
a  race  or  a  Botany  exam. 

Morrison  “I  say  Mr.  Davey,  have  you 
any  of  that  Tetrabromphenolsulphone- 
phthalin  strain?” 

VI r.  Davey  “No,  but  I  have  some 
Orthocarboxybenzeneazodimethylaniline. 

What  Meaneth  This 

Geo.  B.  H — d,  “It’s  funny  old  Munny 
getting  married  on  Christmas  Day,  isn’t 
it  ?” 

Bill  Fleming  “Well,  George,  I  should¬ 
n’t  wonder  if  you  will  be  following  in 
Munny’s  footsteps  soon.” 

Geo.  B.  H — d,  (meditatively) 
“W-e-1-1  now,  that’s  not  a  bad  idea  at 
all.” 

Buy  Your  Own 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Fulmer  was  fined 
under  the  O.  T.  A.  ?” 

“No— how’s  that?” 

“He  was  caught  treating  some  salt 
with  Sulphuric  acid.” 

The  Dean  (Up  to  his  ankles  in  H20 — 
to  Ellis — after  the  water  fight  in  Craig 
street)  “Has  there  been  a  water-fight 
here  ?” 

Ellis  (with  his  usual  drawl)  “We-11, 
it  looks  like  it.” 

We  understand  that  Lichtbourne  ’22 
has  changed  his  mind  and  is  coming  back 
to  O.  A.  C.  next  year  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Political  Economv  with  a  view 
to  accepting  a  prominent  post  in  the  new 
government. 

Mr.  Spencer  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he 
mrognized  so  many  of  his  friends  of  by¬ 
gone  days  in  the  third  year  insect  col¬ 
lections.  Battered,  but  still  going. 
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MISS  M.  A.  PURDY, 

Demonstrator  in  Chemistry. 
MIS'S  JEAN  RiODDICK, 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 
MRS.  F.  DOUGHTY, 

Demonstrator  in  Domestic  Art. 
MISS  ALTA  V.  DICKEY, 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 
MISS  BELLE  MILLAR, 

Demonstrator  in  Dairying. 

G.  J.  SPENCER,  B.S.A., 

Demonstrator  in  Entomology. 

H.  G.  CRAWFORD,  B.SA.,  M.S., 

Demonstrator  in  Entomology. 

E.  S.  SNYDER.  B.S.A., 

Demonstrator  in  Poultry. 


A.  DAVEY,  B.S.A., 

Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology. 

MISS  H.  THEODORA  JOB. 

Instructor  in  Normal  Methods. 

MISS  GRACE  CONOVER, 

Demonstrator  in  Domestic  Science. 

MLS  JEAN  BRADLEY, 

Demonstrator  m  Laundry  and 
Household  Administration. 

MISS  ISABELLE  STRACHAN, 

Supervisor  of  House  Practice. 

t.  j.  McKinney, 

Instructor  in  Dairying. 

R.  C.  FRITH, 

Resident  Master  and  Instructor  in 
English. 


Others  not  Included  in  Permanent  Faculty  of  Instruction. 


C.  R.  KLINCK,  B.S.A., 

Plant  Breeder,  Dept,  of  Field 
Husbandry. 

A.  W.  MASON,  B.S.A., 

Assistant  Experimentalist.  Dept,  of 
Field  Husbandry. 

M.  H.  HOWITT,  B.S.A., 

Assistant,  Dept,  of  Horticulture. 

T.  H.  JONES,  B.S.A., 

Assistant,  Dept,  of  Horticulture. 

S.  R.  CURZON,  B.S.A., 

Analyst,  Dept,  of  Chemistry. 

C.  W.  STANLEY,  B.S.A., 

Analyst,  Dept,  of  Chemistry. 

A.  C.  WHEATLEY,  B.A., 

Analyst,  Dept,  of  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  S.  NETHERCOTT,  B.A, 

Assistant,  Dept,  of  English. 

MISS  J.  RIDOUT, 

Analyst,  Dept,  of  Chemistry. 


M.  GRIMES, 

Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

J.  E.  FRANCIS.  B.S.A., 

Poultry  Investigation. 

O.  W.  BENNETT,  B.SA., 

Poultry  Investigation. 

D.  R.  SANDS,  B.S.A., 

Botanical  Laboratory  Assistant 

J.  C.  NEALE,  B.S.A., 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 

J.  COKE,  B.SA., 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 

H.  W.  CLARK,  B.S.A., 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 

E.  E.  REILLY,  B.S.A., 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 

B.  G.  JENVEY, 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 

W.  S.  ROWE, 

Farm  Survey  Investigations. 


College'  Officers. 


G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.SA.,  LL.D., 
President. 

S.  SPRINGER, 

Bursar. 

S.  H.  GANDIER,  B.S.A., 
Secretary. 

R.  C.  FRITH, 

Resident  Master. 

K.  W.  FORMAN, 

Instructor  in  Athletics. 
MISS  J.  GARDINER, 

Librarian. 


MISS  A.  O.  HALLETT. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

W.  O.  STEWART,  M.D., 

Physician. 

MRS.  K.  GALBRAITH, 

Matron,  Men’s  Residence. 
MRS.  K.  T.  FULLER, 

Matron,  Macdonald  Hall. 
MISS  M.  MONTGOMERY, 

Dietitian. 

MISS  HELEN  HEPBURN, 

Housekeeper,  Macdonald  Hall. 
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Heard  in  Class 

Miss  R., — And  what  plant  stores  up 
starch  in  its  stem? 

E.  C.y — “Oh,  I  know — Macaroni!” 

Miss  M.,  (Demining  to  Sr.  Normals) 
“Now  there  are  several  fish  in  this  class” 
Audible  gasps  from  class — 

Miss  M  ,  “I  mean  this  class  of  fish.  ’ 


Judging  Contest 

Standing — Fourth,  First,  Second, 

Third. 

After  all  their  Fussing  this  past  term, 
we  expect  the  Juniors  to  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  good  points  better  than  that. 
What  will  they  do  at  Chicago  next  year  ? 
“How  about  it,  Freddie?” 


A  little  boy  in  the  upper  berth  of  a 
Pullman  woke  up  in  the  night. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are,  Bobby,” 
asked  his  mother. 

“Of  course  I  do,”  he  replied,  “I’m  in 
the  top  drawer.” 


Memorial 


Tablets 

(  in  | 

Bronze 

|  | 

(  “  Enduring  as  the  Ages”  1 

|  iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  i 


The  trouble  with  long  paragraphs  is 
that  the  short  paragraphs  are  long 
enough. 


Painter,  “Did  you  hear  that  the  Sophs 
are  going  to  put  on  another  dance  after 
Christmas  ?” 

Second  Soph,  “How’s  that?” 

Painter,  “Mike’s  running  short  of 
funds.” 


Bert — Gee  whizz,  Harry,  listen  to 
this.  The  Globe  says  that  there  is 
such  a  coal  shortage  in  Calgary  that 
people  are  burning  expensive  lum¬ 
ber  for  fuel. 

Harry — Holy  smoke!  I  think  I’ll 
send  Hattie  a  tin  of  canned  heat  by 
parcel  post. 


|  Made  and  designed 
j  in  our  workshops 

c 

i 
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and  its  hill-climbing  performance  is  remarkable 


THAT  extra  “pull”  which  the 
Briscoe  always  seems  to  have 
in  reserve,  means  an  easy  glide, 
where  other  cars  are  obliged  to  labor 
and  go  into  second. 

That  stored-up  energy  which  the 
Briscoe  pours  forth  for  its  driver 
when  he  gives  it  a  hint  with  the  foot 
accelerator,  means  that  the  Briscoe 
owner  can  ignore  the  slant  of  the  hills. 
And  every  motorist  knows  full  well 
that  the  hill-test  is  the  real  test  of  a 
car.  To  see  the  Briscoe  spin  up  a 
steep  grade,  is  to  realize  that  this  car 
must  have  power  to  spare  for  speed- 
spurts  on  the  level. 


Splendid,  too,  is  the  way  the  Bris¬ 
coe  “handles”  in  city  traffic — throt¬ 
tled  down  to  a  walking  pace  as  you 
creep  through  the  busy  streets,  your 
car  “picks  up”  with  a  swift  leap  when 
you  are.  ready  for  the  get-away. 

No  wonder  the  Briscoe  has  a  round 
the-world  record  for  performance. 
The  wonderful  motor,  delivering  tre¬ 
mendous  power  on  incredibly  little 
fuel,  is  a  master  achievement  of  a 
master-builder.  Beauty,  comfort, 
durability — all  are  built  into  the  car. 
Its  snap  and  style  have  made  it 
Canada’s  favorite  light  car. 


“Ask  nearest  Dealer  for  Demonstration  and  Convince  yourself19 

The  following  prices  (E.  O.  B.  Brookville)  are  subject  io  war  ta\' : 

SPECIAL  TOURING,  $1,350  • 

STANDARD  TOURING,  $1,225 
ROADSTER,  $1,225 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Ltd, 

Head  Office,  Toronto  —  Factory,  Brockville 

WESTERN  ONTARIO  DEALERS,  LIVINGSTON  BROS.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
GUELPH  DEALER,  B.  TOLTON  AND  SON 
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A  PROMISE. 

Continued  from  page  232. 

of  bleached  cedar  saplings  and  roots. 
The  question  now,  where  to  get  over 
this  obstacle?  A  look  over  the  hill 
was  imperative,  and  after  a  strenu¬ 
ous  half  hour  of  tramping  about,  it 
was  decided  to  portage  over  along¬ 
side  an  old  flume  to  the  dam  above. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that 
this  engineering  feat  was  discovered, 
for  all  the  machinery  had  no  doubt 
been  totted  nearly  sixty  miles  over 
the  old  Bonheur — Sawbill  Tote  Road, 
from  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  the  power 
thus  made  available,  had  been  used 
in  the  Sawbill  Mine. 

One  can  imagine  the  straining 
teams,  sweating  bellies  steaming  in 
to  frosty  air,  the  creaking  sleigh, 
and  the  stahcato  shriek  of  the  run- 
ners  as  they  lurched  over  the  un- 

A  ’ 

even  trail  with  the  drivers  alter¬ 
nately  urging  their  teams  on,  first 
from  the  heaving  load,  now  plodding 
along  side  to  keep  warm,  although 
clothed  in  suffocating  mackinaws, 
moccasins  and  mits,  their  eyes 
rimmed  with  hoar-frost  and  icicles 
in  great  bunches  frozen  to  their  mus- 
tachioes.  These  were  the  pioneers, 
the  men  of  grit  who  faced  their 
rough  life  with  stoic  fortitude,  proud 
offspring  of  the  earlier  pioneer  of 
Ontario. 

This  portage  was  a  hard  one  by 
reason  of  the  slippery  cliff  and  over¬ 
grown  path,  but  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  manoeuvring  it  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  and  a  light 
lunch  was  eaten  at  the  upper  end. 
And  right  here  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  wisest  plan  to  fol¬ 
low  when  at  all  possible,  is  to  rest, 


or  if  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  to 
camp  at  the  end  of  a  portage  rather 
than  at  the  start,  for  otherwise  the 
knowledge  that  a  stiff  carry  is  still 
before  one  certainly  detracts  from 
the  restfulness  and  peace  of  mind  of 
the  traveller — particularly  when  the 
route  is  new  and  the  trails  unknown. 
So,  greatly  fortified  by  a  snack  and 
the  knowledge  that  this  portage  was 
over,  the  trip  was  resumed  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  of  what  lay 
before  them.  But  there  never  was  a 
bed  of  roses  without  its  thorns,  and 
very  shortly  another  dam  came  to 
the  sunburnt  view  of  the  men.  For¬ 
tunately  it  was  only  a  “lift  over’’ 
and  very  little  time  was  lost.  This 
should  surely  be  the  last  for  this 
day,  and  it  was,  as  now  the  broad 
expanse  of  Clearwater  Lake  lay  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  sighs  of  satisfaction 
were  wafted  heavenward  as  they 
settled  down  to  a  steady  two-hours 
paddle.  To  improve  the  shining 
hours  (for  the  sun  had  not  yet  sunk 
(behind  the  spiky  horizon)  a  trawl¬ 
ing  line  was  lowered  in  hopes  that 
a  tasty  trout  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  ensnare  himself  on  the  tynes.  A 
strike?  No!  Yes — the  gods  were 
smiling  this  day  of  a  surety.  Hand 
over  hand,  the  dripping  line  was 
hauled  into  the  boat,  and  out  of  the 
deep  green  waters  a  flopping  three- 
pounder  was  lifted,  and  soon  lay  in 
slippery  insensibility  on  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  The  shadows  of  the 
western  shore  had  well  nigh  attain¬ 
ed  the  centre  of  the  lake  when  a 
Ranger’s  shack  was  spied  in  the 
dusk  and  the  canoe  bumped  to  rest 
against  a  crude  jetty  of  bleached 
timbers. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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let  an  opportunity  pass  of  making 
life  miserable  for  us.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  but  more  harmless  official 
is  the  town  crier.  He  was  kept  very 
busy  during  the  war  parading  the 
streets,  ringing  his  bell  and  reading 
orders  in  the  most  solemn  fashion 
imaginable.  He  seemed  very  funny 
to  us  but  was  taken  quite  seriously 
by  the  staid  landmanner. 

The  forester  has  charge  of  the 
forests  which  cover  the  hilltops  and 
all  rough  unarable  land.  These  for¬ 
ests  are  full  of  deer,  foxes,  rabbits 
and  even  wild  pigs  which  wander  up 
from  the  Black  Forest.  He  over¬ 
sees  the  cutting  of  timber  and  plant¬ 


ing  of  young  trees,  and  the  shooting 
of  game.  No  man  is  allowed  a 
shooting  license  unless  he  owns  at 
least  one  hundred  morgen  of  wood¬ 
land.  Each  community  owns  its 
own  wood  area,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  futl  and  timber  going  to 
the  village  treasury.  Beech,  birch 
and  oak  are  grown  for  fuel;  spruce, 
pine  and  fir  for  timber.  I  can’t  help 
but  think  that  Canada  with  its  vast 
areas  unsuitable  for  agriculture 
could  do  nothing  better  than  adopt 
a  system  similar  to  the  German  and 
thus  lay  up  for  future  generations 
a  source  of  revenue  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  to  them  a  problem  which  will 
take  years  of  labor  and  waiting  to 
solve. 


His  nose  is  blue,  his  hands  are  friz, 
Two  lumps  of  ice  for  feet — 

This  Junior,  taking  notes  in  Phys. — 
The  subject  being — HEAT. 
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MAKE  THIS 
YOUR  BANK 

Our  accommodations, 
conveniences  and  cor¬ 
dial  personal  service 
will  make  you  feel  at 
home  with  us. 

A  Savings  Account 

Creates  Capital 

Open  one  to-day  and 
watch  it  grow. 

UNION  BANK 

OF  CANADA 

S.  C.  Evans,  Manager  Next  It  Post  Office  Guelph 


FARMERS’  BUSINESS 

For  the  past  54  years,  this  Bank  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  business 
of  Farmers. 

We  have  helped  many  over  the  rough 
places,  and  have  aided  many  more  to  the 
highest  plane  of  success. 

We  are  prepared  to  extend  you  every  aid 
within  legitimate  banking  practice. 

Come  in  at  any  time  and  talk  over  your 
affairs  with  us.  You  are  always  welcome > 

TH€  MERCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.  OF  CANADA  Established  1864. 
GUELPH  BRANCH,  -  .  -  J.  G.  DEWAR,  Manager. 

The  Branch  solicits  the  accounts  of  Students. 

The  Merchants  Bank,  with  us  133  branches  in  Ontario,  44  branches  in  Quebec,  1  Branch  In  New 
Brunswick,  2  Branches  in  Nova  Scotia,  36  Branches  in  Manitoba,  46  Branches  in  Saskatchewan, 
86  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  12  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada moSt  effedtively. 
BBMBMBMBSagBBSBBBEI 
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DR.  P.  G.  BRITTON 

DENTIST 

45  Wyndham  St.  (Over  Woolworth’s) 
Telephone  897.  Residence  617W 

i 

PHONE  966.  SUNDAY,  385J 

THE  ORIGINAL  ROSERY 

Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

Florist,  and  Designer  and  Fancy  Goods 

143  Wyndham  Street  Guelph 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Choice  Cut  Flowers  always  on  hand,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Valley,  Violets  and  all 
Flowers  in  season. 

GILCHRIST’S 

Phone  436.  St.  George’s  Square. 

JOHN  J.  MALONE 

Cigars,  Tobaccos,  Pipes  and  Cigarettes. 
All  Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Periodicals. 

50  St.  George’s  Square — Next  to  Bond’s 

HURRAH! 

for  Percy  T.  King’s  Goodyear  Shoe 
Repair,  at  51  Quebec  Street. 

A  welcome  to  the  O.A.C.  Students. 


PICTURE  FRAMING 
High  Class  and  Artistic  Work 
W.  C.  BARD 

Phone  1116.  38  Quebec  Street. 


M.  J.  Ruriell,  D.  D.  S.,  L.  D.  S. 


DENTIST 


Over  Guelph  and  Ontario 
Investment  and  Savings 
Society  Bank.  Phone  16. 


D.  M.  Foster  0.  D.  S.,  L.  D.  S. 

Dental  Surgeon 
Over  Dominion  Bank 

Entrance  60  Macdonell  St. 
Phone  1500 

^  Nitrous  Oxide  gas  administered 

CHAS.  F.  GRIFFINHAM 

Successor  to  C.  E.  Hewer 

49  QUEBEC  ST.  WEST 
Cleaning,  Pressing  &  Repairing 

Goods  Called  For  and  Delivered 

Phone  808 

Pants,  Pressed .  $0.15 

Pants,  Cleaned  and  Pressed . 25 

Coats,  Pressed . 3!> 

Coats.  Cleaned  and  Pressed . 40 

Suits.  Pressed . 50 

Suits.  Cleaned  and  Pressed . 75 

Dry  Cleaning  Suits .  1.50 

Monthly  Contracts  for  Students 

Moderate  Charges  for  Alterations 


Freshmen,  freshmen  everywhere. 
And  not  a  one  can  think. 


Hurst — I  dare  do  all  that  may  be¬ 
come  a  man. 

High  Grade  Printing 

for  Society  and 

Social  Functions.  Artistic  and  Unique 
Designs. 

The 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers. 

45-47  Cork  Street.  Guelph. 


UND  MFG 
>71  Cl  AN 
RIGHT  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
Phone  1091 K  Goelph.Ont. 
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PRESTO  =  LUNCH 


Let  us  eat  boys.  Where  will  we  go?  Why,  go  to  the  Presto 
Lunch.  You  get  the  best  service  and  real  meals. 


MEAL  TICKETS  FOR  WEEK  $6.50 


Open  6  a.m.  to  12.30  a.m.  Regular  dinner  and  supper.  Dinner 
from  11.30  a.m.  to  2.00  p.m.  Supper  from  5.00  to  8.00.  Meals 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  0  A.  C. 

Continued  from  page  228. 


sulated  for  wintering  bees.  Labora¬ 
tories  for  practical  and  scientific 
work  and  class-rooms  will  occupy 
the  two  main  floors.  This  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
the  autumn.  The  sum  of  $40,000 
was  voted  for  its  erection. 

The  Piggeries — The  new  piggeries 
are  almost  completed,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department. 
This  building  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lane  east  of  the  farm  barns. 
The  old  buildings,  which  are  many 
years  out  of  date,  will  be  torn  down. 
The  new  building  is  120  ft.  x  32  ft. 
The  walls  are  of  concrete  to  a  height 
of  four  feet,  with  clap-board  above. 
The  floors  are  concrete,  and  the 
roof  is  finished  with  metal  shingles. 
All  interior  equipment,  such  as  par¬ 


titions,  troughs,  etc.,  will  be  of  steel. 
Litter  carriers  and  other  convenien¬ 
ces  will  be  installed.  These  pigger¬ 
ies  are  being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $8,500. 

— S.  H.  GANDIER. 


Beulah — Say,  Velma,  who’s  taking 
you  to  “Biff,  Bing,  Bang?” 

Velma — Oh,  Piffle. 


McCrimmon — Are  there  going  to 
be  Olives  at  our  banquet? 

Grant — Aren’t  you  bringing  yours? 


Ikey — I  hear  the  dizzy  crew  are 
offering  a  big  reward. 

Morley — What  for? 

Ikey — Their  lost  popularity. 


Riley — I’ve  been  thinking. 
Macadam — Impossible,  man ;  im¬ 
possible. 
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DRESSES 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  man  is  judged  not  solely  by  the  style  of 
his  clothes,  but  by  its  character,  its  design,  its  tendency  toward 
dignity  and  its  definite  atmosphere  of  quality. 

Our  Suits  &  Overcoats  are  conceived  in  this  new  spirit. 

George  Wallace 

All-ways  Reliable  Clothier  &  Furnisher 
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up  that  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  cat¬ 
tle,  but  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  on 
the  very  day  that  old  Hess  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  story,  Jimmy  sold  one  of  his 
herd  for  exactly  $5,000.00,  the  value 
of  the  note  which  had  long  since 
been  paid  oft. 

It  may  be  that  if  Jimmy  had  not 
“just  got  to  get  down  and  scratch,” 
he  would  not  have  succeeded.  Old 
Hess  Hawkins  was  non-committal 
on  that  point,  but  allowed  that  there 
must  be  something  to  these  new¬ 
fangled  methods  and  ideas  that  some 
people  call  scientific  agriculture. 


When  old  Hess  finished  his  story 
it  was  getting  late,  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  was  beginning  to  lock  up — a 
sign  that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

As  I  walked  across  the  fields  in 


the  moonlight,  being  only  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on  the  story  of  the 
evening. 

I  remember  making  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  when  I  got  older  I  would 
go  into  the  confidence  game  myself 
and  learn  how  to  make  $5,000.00  so 
easily. 


“No,  sir,  I  couldn’t  go  to  service 
this  afternoon,”  said  a  freshman  to 
the  dean,  one  Sunday  not  long  ago, 
when  the  latter  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  absence.  “I  got  a  job  that  net¬ 
ted  me  two  bits.” 

“But  that  was  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  wasn’t  it?”  suggested  the  dean 
gently. 

“Yes,  said  the  freshman,  “but  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  which  one 
of  us  would  go  broke,  the  Sabbath  or 
me.” 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 


e  = 


The  attention  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn 
to  the  following  directory  of  Guelph  business  and  professional  men. 
Their  advertisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They 
carry  the  best  goods  and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It 
is  only  fair  that  you  patronize  them. 


|  Banks— 

!  The  Dominion  Bank 

|  Guelph  &  Ontario  Trust  Co. 

|  The  Merchants’  Bank 

|  Royal  Bank 

|  Union  Bank 

1  Barbers— 

!  Stock  Donaldson 

|  Mo  Hoy  &  Finlay 

I  Boots  and  Shoes — 

1  J.  D.  McArthur 

|  ■  W.  J.  Thurston 

1  Cafes— 

|  Dominion  Cafe 

|  Central  Cafe 

|  Presto  Lunch 

|  Candy  and  Ice  Cream— 

!  The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Royal  Candy  Works,  Wyndham  St. 
|  Candyland 

I  Dentists— 

§  Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

1  Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

|  Druggists— 

J.  D.  McKee 
Alex.  Stewart 

I  Dry  Goods  and  Ladies’  Wear — 

|  Moore  and  Armstrang 

|  D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

|  Electrical  Appliances,  Plumbing  and 
|  Heating— 

|  The  Grinyer  Co.  • 

|  Florists— 

|  James  Gilchrist 

E.  S.  Marriott 

|  Grocers— 

Hood  &  Benallick 

I I  Railways— 

G.  R.  Railway  Time  Table 

1 1  Shoe  Shine — 

Candyland  Shoe  Shine 


Gents’  Furnishings  &  Tailors — 

R.  S.  Cull  &  Co. 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

R.  E.  Nelson 
Geo.  Wallace 

Hardware— 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 
Cronk  &  Buchanan 

Jewellers— 

Savage  &  Co. 

J.  J.  McTague 
W.  G.  Singer 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

Geo.  M.  Henry 
Malone’s  News  Stand 
Musical  Instruments— 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Opticians— 

A.  D.  Savage 

Photographers— 

The  Kennedy  Studio 

The  O’Keefe  Studio 

Printing— 

The  Guelph  Herald 
Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 
Pressing— 

C.  F.  Griffenham 
C.  Millar  Wallace 

Shoe  Repairing— 

Goodyear  Shoe  Repair  Co. 

J.  D.  McArthur 
Taxicabs— 

C.  L.  Kearns 
F.  Keil 

Typewriters— 

A.  E.  McLean 
Picture  Framing— 

W.  C.  Bard 
Tea  Rooms— 

Miss  M.  Richardson 

Milliners— 

Miss  Stockford 


You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people 
you  have  read  their -advertisement. 
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the  young  couple  a  long  and  happy  life 
together. 


Any  reader  of  the  “Review”  w'ho 
whishes  to  dispose  of  his  farm  may  do 
well  to  write  us  a  description  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  terms  of  sale.  We  are 
very  frequently  asked  for  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
farm  property.  We  are  usually  able 
to  offer  a  great  deal  of  advice,  but  very 
little  actual  information. 

We  would  like  to  know  where  good 
farms  offered  for  sale  are  located:  the 
county,  township  and  concession;  the 
system  of  farming  practised;  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil ;  the  nearest  towns 
or  villages ;  the  kind  of  roads  in  the  vic¬ 


inity;  the  number,  kind  and  state  of  re¬ 
pair  of  the  buildings;  the  kind  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fences ;  the  acreage  of  un¬ 
broken  land  and  bush ;  the  number  and 
kinds  of  animals  fed;  acreage  of  tile 
drained  land ;  acreage  needing  drainage ; 
total  acreage  of  the  farm;  price;  amount 
required  as  first  payment;  terms  of  bal¬ 
ance  ;  and  any  other  information  that 
may  be  helpful  to  a  prospective  purchas¬ 
er.  Address,  Manager,  O.  A.  C.  Re¬ 
view,  Guelph. 


We  earnestly  request  all  those  who 
have  not  renewed  their  subscription  for 
the  current  College  year,  September 
1919 — August  1920  inc.,  to  do  so  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  Our  offer  of 
last  year  to  accept  $5.00  for  six  years 
subscription  still  holds  good. 


THAT  CHICAGO  TRIP. 
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chorused  the  inmates.  “Well — ”  re¬ 
turned  the  herald.  “Where  did  we 
Stand?”  “Where  do  you  think?” 
“Fifth?”  “No.”  “In  the  first  ten?” 
“No.”  Silence.  “It  might  have  been 
worse.”  “Well,  where?”  “Fifteenth.” 
Silence. 

“And  they  promised  us  a  triumph¬ 
al  entry,”  sarcastically  quoth  Wig¬ 
gins.  All  laughed  a  bitter,  void-of- 
merriment  laugh. 


What  was  wrong?  Certainly  not 
the  coaching.  No  team  ever  went 
into  a  ring  better  trained.  No  coach 
was  ever  better  fitted  to  train  a  team 
than  Prof.  Toole.  Moreover,  Mr. 
SackVille  who  assisted  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  sound  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  quintette' were  to  blame.  Maybe 
they  were  not  what  they  were  crack¬ 
ed  up  to  be.  Who  knows!  Maybe 
some  of  the  committees  do! 

However,  be  of  good  cheer  there’s 
a  gold  medal  in  the  crowd! 


